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David  Duffle  Wood 


David  duffle  wood,  “musician,  composer,  hero.” 

Bearing  this  brief  inscription  there  is,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Philadelphia,  a  bas  relief  portrait  in  marble  of  David  Duffle 
Wood — the  memorial  of  a  life  brilliant  in  achievements  and  devoted 
to  service. 

David  Wood  was  born  March  2nd,  1838,  in  a  log  cabin  near  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  His  life  ended  on  March  27,  1910.  Mr.  Wood  lost  his 
sight  at  an  early  age  and  was  sent  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Phijadelphia, 
where,  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  James  G.  Blaine,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  music  under  other  masters.  Referring 
to  his  school  days,  he  wrote:  “I  cannot  pass  over  my  early  life  without  re¬ 
cording  my  sincere  appreciation  of  those  who  had  charge  of  my  general 
education.  For  the  most  part  they  were  men  of  great  scholarly  attainments 
— and  while  not  immediately  concerned  with  my  study  of  music,  yet  the 
mental  discipline  and  general  culture  acquired  under  their  direction  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  my  career  as  a  musician.” 

Enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  1843,  his  name  app^rs 
in  the  Annual  Reports  variously  as  “Pupil  Teacher,”  “Assistant,”  “Principal 
Assistant,”  until  in  1887  he  was  appointed  “Director  of  Music,”  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  Here  he  brought  the  chorus  of  the  pupils  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  public  performance  of  the  oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and  the  Cantatas  of  Bach. 

His  preeminence  in  the  musical  life  of  Philadelphia  and  in  his  profession 
generally,  greatly  enhanced  his  value  as  an  instructor  of  the  blind,  and 
there  was  no  part  of  his  work  to  which  he  was  so  deeply  devoted. 

He  was,  for  forty-six  years,  organist  and  choir  master  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia.  Concurrently  for  twenty-five 
years  he  filled  the  same  position  at  the  Baptist  Temple,  training  the  large 
chorus  and  playing  the  organ  at  the  evening  service. 

For  thirty  years  he  was  head  of  the  organ  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy  and  was  examiner  and  adviser  for  other  similar  schools. 

Temple  University  honored  itself  and  expressed  the  judgment  of  the 
musical  world  when  it  conferred  upon  David  Wood  its  Doctorate  of  Music. 

Much  in  demand  as  a  concert  organist,  many  laurels  were  now  bestowed 
upon  him.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  making  up  the  roll  of  her  mighty 
men,  along  with  Brashear,  Carnegie,  Westinghouse,  and  others,  enrolled 
“David  Duffle  Wood.  Musician,  Teacher,  Composer.” 

Philip  Geopp,  noted  author  and  critic,  wrote:  “It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  David  Wood  was  in  his  day  greatest  among  organ  players.  In 
the  works  of  Bach  (of  which  he  was  a  pioneer)  his  readings  had  no  equal 
in  the  whole  world!  The  purity  of  Dr.  Wood’s  style  shone  like  a  beacon 
of  truth.  The  value  of  his  influence  as  a  teacher  of  the  organ  is  beyond 
measuring.  Many  teachers  and  many  pupils  of  these  teachers  have 
carried  the  message  of  which  Dr.  Wood  was  a  pioneer  prophet. 

“The  extreme  modesty  of  Dr.  Wood  seemed  almost  aimed  at  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  creations.  None  of  his  representative  compositions  were 
published  in  his  life  time.  The  anthems  for  the  Church  service  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  fullness,  a  freedom  and  a  depth  of  polyphony  that  seem  at 
the  same  time  to  hark  back  to  the  tradition  of  a  former  age,  and  to  point 
to  its  coming  revival.” 

Many  songs  there  are  of  rare  beauty,  compositions  for  piano,  adaptations 
for  the  organ,  and  an  unfinished,  unpublished  symphony. 

No  man  ever  bore  a  physical  limitation  with  greater  dignity  than  David 
Wood.  In  his  soul  has  passed  the  courage  of  his  sea-faring  ancestors — 
the  heroism  of  his  Spartan-like  mother — the  victories  of  his  own  spirit 
over  circumstances. 

Neither  in  his  early  struggle  against  the  prejudice  of  an  ignorant  and 
doubting  public,  nor  any  discouragement  or  disappointment  in  later  life, 
embittered  him.  His  faith  was  strong  and  abiding  and  whenever  the  dark¬ 
ness  deepened  he  would  say,  “God  is  good.” 

Alice  B.  Wood. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  convened  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  28th,  1928,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  10:50  A.M.,  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  nominated 
as  Chairman  from  the  floor. 

The  Minutes  of  the  1927  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  June  24th,  1927,  were  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Minutes  be  accepted  as  read.  Car¬ 
ried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
a  typewritten  copy  of  the  Minutes 
of  this  Annual  Meeting  be  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings,  if 
Committee  so  desired.  Carried. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this 
report  be  accepted  as  read,  and  that 
it  be  made  available  for  publication 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.A.I.B.,  if  so  desired.  Carried. 

Mr.  Hayes  presented  a  report  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  report  of  the  Director  of 
Research  and  Education,  Mr.  Irwin, 
was  read  by  Dr.  Burritt. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  reports  of  the  two  Directors  be 
accepted  as  presented,  and  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings. 


Adjournment  for  luncheon,  12:00 
Noon. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Meyer,  at  1 :40  P.M. 

The  election  of  the  Trustees  was 
then  taken  up;  the  Chairman  stat¬ 
ing  the  plan  under  the  Charter  and 
By-Laws,  by  which  nominations  for 
Trustees  representing  the  respective 
groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  are 
previously  received  by  mail  and  re¬ 
ported  at  this  time ;  also  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  Trustees  other  than 
those  representing  the  groups  of 
workers,  were  to  be  presented.  In 
regular  order  the  following  Trustees 
were  re-elected : — 

Group  Representative  Re  elected 

(1)  Trustees,  superin¬ 
tendents,  princi-  O.  H.  Burritt 

pals,  and  teachers  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl 
of  residential  vania. 
schools  for  the 
blind. 

(2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of  classes 

for  the  blind  and  George  F.  Meyer 
the  partially  blind,  Minneapolis,  Minncsot.T 
in  schools  for  th  ■ 
seeing. 

(3)  Librarians  and 
others  officially  en¬ 
gaged  in  libraries  S.  C.  Swift 

and  library  depart-  Toronto,  Canada. 

ments  for  the 

biind. 

(4)  Technical  heads  ot 

embossing  plants  E.  E.  Bramlette 
and  departments.  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  commissions  of 
uniform  type. 

(5)  Officers  and  agents 

in  work  for  pre-  Wu.  Fellowes 
vention  of  blind-  Morgan 

ness  and  conserva-  New  York  City, 
tion  of  vision. 


(6)  State  commissions 
and  members  of 
boards  of  directors  M.  C.  Migel 
and  executive  offi  New  York  City, 
cers  of  associations 
doing  statewide 
work,  etc. 
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(7)  Directors  and 
superinten  dents, 
workshops  and  in¬ 
dustrial  homes  for 
the  blind. 

(8)  Officers  of  associa¬ 
tions  and  clubs  for 
the  blind,  city-wide 
and  special  work, 
etc. 

(9)  Placement  agents, 
field  officers,  heads 
of  depart  m  e  n  t  s, 
home  teachers,  so¬ 
cial  workers,  etc. 

(10)  Agents  doing  char¬ 
itable  work  for  the 
blind  and  partially 
blind,  relief  agents, 
etc. 


H.  H.  White 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Miss  Prudence 

Sherwin 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles 
Gage 

Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


H.  R.  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary,  Dr,  Burritt,  cast  one 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  names.  The  Secretary  re¬ 
ported  the  ballot  so  cast.  V oted. 
A  total  of  107  votes  was  reported. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-Large,  were  elected,  the 
same  having  been  nominated  at  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting  held 
June  8th,  1928:— 


Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York, 
New  York. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  Burritt,  cast  one 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  foregoing 
names.  The  ballot  was  so  reported. 
Voted. 

It  was  brought  out  in  discussion 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 


American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  is  to  assist  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  deter¬ 
mine  classification  to  which  group 
workers  for  the  blind  belong  and  to 
so  inform  workers. 

Discussion  followed  as  to  type  of 
magazine  or  magazines  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  Foundation  request  that 
three  members  from  the  A.A.W.B., 
and  A.A.I.B.,  be  appointed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Foundation’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  two  Bureaus  with  a  view 
to  outlining  a  program  which  will 
seem  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
educational  and  vocational  workers. 
Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  meeting  express  in  its  Minutes, 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Foundation  Staff.  Car¬ 
ried. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded, 
and  carried,  the  Chairman  declared 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  1928,  regu¬ 
larly  adjourned,  2:15  P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt 

Secretary. 

Faribault,  Minnesota. 

June  28th,  1928. 

Annual  Award  of  Scholarships 

Foundation  Scholarships  have 
been  awarded  this  year  to: 

Seldon  Brannon,  West  Virginia; 
C.  A.  Callen,  Wisconsin;  B.  Hubert 
Holloman,  North  Carolina;  Leona 
Jennings,  Nebraska;  Leland  Logan, 
Colorado;  Leonard  Larsen,  New 
York;  Leonard  B.  Nolley,  Mary- 
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land;  Thelma  Routh,  California; 
Ruth  Williams,  New  York;  Forest 
Van  Boxell,  Ohio;  Joseph  Hines, 
Ohio;  Howard  Aderman,  Ohio; 
Malcolm  Coney,  Oklahoma;  Marie 
Beulah  King,  Delaware;  Kelton 
Roten,  West  Virginia. 

Each  applicant  for  a  scholarship 
has  stated  definitely  the  vocational 
or  professional  field  he  desires  to 
enter.  The  courses  include  music, 
pedagogy,  law,  social  work,  osteo¬ 
pathy  and  journalism.  Columbia 
University,  Syracuse  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Oberlin, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  are 
among  the  colleges  the  blind  stu¬ 
dents  will  attend. 

Directory  Goes  to  Foreign 
Countries 

Requests  for  the  Directory  of  Ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  come  from 
Australia,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  ICngland,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Hawaii,  India,  It¬ 
aly,  Japan,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Egypt.  Thirty-seven  states  in  this 
country  have  also  ordered  copies  of 
the  Directory.  Twenty-two  book¬ 
shops,  nineteen  libraries,  and  eight 
universities,  and  eighteen  miscella¬ 
neous  organizations  are  represented 
among  the  inquiries. 

The  Teachers’  Forum 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  decided  to  continue  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Teachers’  Forum  for 
another  year.  Since  the  temporary 
editor  of  The  Forum  can  give  it 
only  a  fraction  of  her  time  and  at¬ 


tention,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  leaflet  in  its  present  form 
until  other  arrangements  can  be 
made.  The  magazine  will  probably 
appear  five  times  during  the  school 
year,  the  first  number  coming  off 
the  press  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Vocational  Survey 

Nearly  two  thousand  employed 
blind  people  have  been  reported  to 
the  Foundation  in  connection  with 
the  Vocational  Survey.  These  rep¬ 
resent  a  wide  variety  of  occupations 
carried  on  in  competition  with  the 
seeing  and  include  factory  workers, 
business  men,  farmers,  clerical  work¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  professions. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
occupations  are  now  being  studied 
intensively,  group  by  group. 

The  Foundation  acts  as  a  clear¬ 
ing-house  for  this  information,  and 
issues  Vocational  News  Letters  from 
time  to  time.  Forty-seven  organiza¬ 
tions  scattered  over  thirty  states 
are  now  represented  in  the  survey 
and  additional  organizations  have 
promised  their  cooperation. 

Supplement  to  Directory 

A  second  Sui)plement  to  the  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind 
will  be  issued  within  a  few  weeks. 

Legislation  in  Louisiana 

Word  has  been  received  by  the 
Foundation  that  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  has  ])assed  a  Bill  Creat¬ 
ing  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  ICducational  Weeks  for  the 
Blind  have  been  held  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Shreveport. 
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Twenty-Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

By  Edward  M.  VanCleve 


Secretary, 

Holding  a  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  in  the 
north  central  zone  served  to 
draw  a  large  number  of  attendants 
at  the  twenty-ninth  biennial  con¬ 
vention  held  at  Faribault,  Minne¬ 
sota,  June  25-29,  1928.  Many  came 
by  automobile.  The  weather  was 
ideal  and  the  delegates  and  visitors 
found  great  satisfaction  in  the  re¬ 
newal  of  friendships  and  in  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  conversation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  which  the  coming  together 
under  practically  one  roof  made 
possible.  The  convention  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  buildings  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  School  for  the  Blind,  lo¬ 
cated  a  short  distance  from  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  was  occupied 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  summer 
school  for  adults  which  has  been 
carried  on  at  Faribault  for  many 
years. 

Faribault  is  a  “school”  town, — 
the  three  schools  under  state  con¬ 
trol  are  accompanied  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  upon  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
town  by  others  that  are  under  pri¬ 
vate  management.  The  Association 
was  very  pleasantly  entertained  and 
found  much  of  interest  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  surroundings,  also  in  the 
proximity  of  Carleton  College  at 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  and  in  the 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
which  were  visited  one  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Most  of  the  delegates  present 
were  from  residential  schools  for 


A.A.I.B. 

the  blind.  There  were  present  34 
superintendent  delegates  represent¬ 
ing  30  states  and  1  Canadian  prov¬ 
ince,  2  supervisors  of  public  schools, 
40  teacher  delegates,  4  members  of 
boards  of  management,  making  a 
total  of  80  delegates;  63  honorary 
members  were  enrolled,  of  which 
number  23  were  local  visitors  and 
40  from  outside  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Faribault.  It  was  especially 
gratifying  to  all  who  take  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  note  the  large  attendance 
of  teachers  as  delegates.  Among 
those  present  whose  attendance  was 
especially  noteworthy  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Miss  Cornelia  Adair,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Richmond,  Virginia ; 
Supt.  George  B.  Fryer  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Shanghai,  China;  Dr. 
J.  M.  McConnell,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

At  the  opening  session,  which  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Supt.  J.  E.  Vance  and 
Mayor  C.  W.  Turner  spoke,  express¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  of  the  institution 
and  city  at  the  presence  of  these 
guests,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  McConnell, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  made  an 
address,  which  was  more  than  an 
address  of  welcome.  In  it  he  out¬ 
lined  the  characteristics  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  state  and 
made  jilain  the  very  progressive 
spirit  that  animates  this  developing 
part  of  the  United  States.  Vice- 
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President  J.  T.  Hooper  of  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin,  responded  and 
President  S.  M.  Green  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  was  introduced  and  de¬ 
livered  his  address. 

The  second  session  was  also  held 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  an 
inspection  of  the  school  plant  and 
a  visit  to  the  summer  school  where 
blind  adults  were  engaged  in  their 
various  occupations  preceded  the 
presentation  of  the  morning  pro¬ 
gram.  Very  appropriately  the 
papers  dealt  with  industrial  train¬ 
ing  and  manual  training,  and  were 
prepared  by  Principal  J.  B.  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Reed, 
teacher  in  the  Alabima  School  for 
the  Blind.  In  the  afternoon  the 
session  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  as  were 
all  other  meetings,  except  the  one 
held  in  Minneapolis.  Howard  Grif¬ 
fin,  Principal  of  the  Arizona  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  presented 
a  paper  on  the  “Possibilities  for  the 
Blind  Graduate,”  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  on  “Insurance  Sales¬ 
manship  for  the  Blind,”  by  William 
A.  Hadley,  Principal  of  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois.  Depart¬ 
mental  meetings  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  session,  and  for  two  hours  five 
different  groups  were  engaged  in 
earnest  consultation  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  teaching,  management,  re¬ 
search.  In  the  evening  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  Walter  C.  Gran,  blind 
reader  and  impersonator,  gave  a 
reading  of  Channing  Pollock’s  “The 
Fool.” 

Wednesday  morning’s  general 
session  had  for  its  subject,  “Extra 


Curricular  Activities  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind,”  presented  by  Supt. 
Eleanor  Wilson  of  the  Kansas  School 
and  her  paper  was  discussed  by  Supt. 

J.  W.  Howard  of  Salem,  Oregon.  De¬ 
partmental  meetings  followed  and 
one  group  dealt  with  primary  work, 
another  with  religious  education. 
The  afternoon  was  occupied  with 
an  automobile  trip,  generously 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Faribault, 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  with 
a  brief  stop  at  Carleton  College,  on 
the  way.  The  delegates  and  visitors 
at  the  convention  found  these  twin 
cities  most  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  After  a  supper  served  at  the 
newly  dedicated  Citizens’  Aid 
Building,  a  very  fine  monument  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  these 
cities  in  social  service.  Dr.  George 
F.  Meyer  presented  an  interesting 
and  comprehensive  paper  on  the 
subject,  “The  Minnesota  Program 
for  the  Blind.”  Dr.  Meyer  is  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools.  Following  this,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Anderson  Gilman,  concert 
pianist  and  instructor  in  the  Mc- 
Phail  School  of  Music,  Minneapolis, 
and  University  of  Minnesota,  dis¬ 
cussed,  “Why  Have  Music  for  the 
Blind?”  with  demonstrations  by  use 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  delegates 
and  visitors  then  resumed  their 
places  in  the  automobiles  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lake  Harriet  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  concert  by  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Municipal  Band,  and  there¬ 
after  returned  to  Minneapolis,  47 
miles  distant. 

Thursday  morning’s  session  be¬ 
gan  with  a  report  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
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pointed  at  the  Watertown  meeting 
of  the  Association  to  advise  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  This  was  read  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Principal  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  of  New  York.  One  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Foundation  on 
which  the  Advisory  Committee 
made  report  was  the  establishment 
of  a  professional  journal.  On  the 
subject,  “An  Educational  Journal 
for  Instructors  of  the  Blind,”  Mrs. 
Howard  G.  Coville,  Principal  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Virginia  School,  presented  a  paper 
covering  the  arguments  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  a  journal  and 
the  gathered  opinions  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  A  spirited 
discussion  followed. 

Another  subject  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  report  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  was 
the  experimental  school  which, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  American 
Foundation,  had  begun  its  opera¬ 
tions  at  Watertown.  A  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Frieda  A.  Kiefer,  the 
Director  of  the  Experimental  School, 
was  read,  and  Director  Edward  E. 
Allen  followed  with  a  thoughtful 
and  informing  discussion.  Princi¬ 
pal  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  and  Dr.  R. 
S.  French  of  California  added  their 
approving  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment. 

Next  came  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  at  which  the  reports  of  the 
Director  of  Information,  Charles  B. 
Hayes,  and  of  the  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Education,  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  and  the  Treasurer,  Herbert 


H.  White,  were  presented,  and  the 
election  of  trustees  occurred. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with 
a  paper  on  “Hereditary  Blindness 
and  Eugenics,”  illustrated  by  dia¬ 
gram  and  chart,  presented  by  Dr. 
Harvey  B.  Lamb,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Ophthalmology  of  the  St. 
Louis  University  and  Ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Lamb’s  paper  was  both 
informing  and  helpful  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  felt  itself  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  this  contribution  from  a 
physician  who  has  made  such  re¬ 
markable  contributions  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  subject  of  preventable 
blindness.  The  paper  was  based 
upon  his  long  continued  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  to  the  school  at  St. 
Louis. 

Departmental  meetings  on  geog¬ 
raphy  and  industrial  work,  round¬ 
tables  for  superintendents’  wives 
and  matrons  and  roundtables  for 
superintendents  and  head  teachers 
were  held  for  the  succeeding  two 
hours. 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Supt. 
I.  S.  Wampler,  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  presented  a  paper  on  “What 
Should  be  Done  to  Encourage  Our 
Teachers  to  Broaden  Their  Educa¬ 
tional  Contacts?” — a  subject  in 
which  the  speaker  has  shown  his  in¬ 
terest  and  his  professional  spirit  in 
various  ways  and  notably  through 
his  conduct  of  the  summer  school 
for  teachers  in  connection  with  Pea¬ 
body  College. 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Roepke  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  who  possesses  a  beautiful 
and  well-trained  voice,  sang  a  num¬ 
ber  of  selections.  As  a  coloratura 
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soprano  Mrs.  Roepke  is  an  artist, 
both  well-endowed  by  nature  and 
well-trained  for  concert  work. 

The  annual  address,  which  has 
become  a  feature  of  the  convention, 
was  this  year  made  by  the  President 
of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Miss  Cornelia  Adair  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia.  Miss  Adair  is  a 
classroom  teacher  and  has  the  view¬ 
point  of  one  engaged  in  the  daily 
tasks  of  instruction.  In  the  year 
she  has  been  serving  as  President, 
however,  she  has  given  up  her  work 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  tasks  of 
her  work  as  President.  She  has  an 
engaging  personality  and  spoke  with 
great  acceptance  on  the  subject 
“Building  the  Profession.” 

Friday  morning’s  session  was 
given  to  reports  of  committees  and 
business.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Definition  of  Blindness 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
A.A.W.B.  made  a  report  through 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Executive  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  It  was  decided  that  the 
A.A.I.B.  should  join  in  the  effort  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  definition  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  serve 
with  the  committee  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  Character  Training, 
and  Supt.  J.  S.  Ganey  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Platform  of  Principles. 
The  report  of  the  Necrology  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Supt.  J.  E.  Vance 
was  Chairman  and  Supt.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Thornburgh  of  Arkansas  and  Supt. 
G.  E.  Lineberry  of  North  Carolina 
were  the  other  members  was  read 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  convention 
stood  in  silence  in  memory  of  those 


of  the  profession  who  have  passed 
on  to  their  reward. 

The  usual  business  followed  in 
the  closing  hours,  including  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
of  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  of  the 
Auditing  Committee,  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Credentials,  and  finally  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  last 
named  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  J.  T.  Hooper, 
Wis. ;  First  Vice-President,  C.  A. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  B.  P.  Chappie,  N.  D.; 
Secretary -Treasurer,  B.  J.  Joice,  Pa. 
Executive  Committee:  R.  S.  French, 
Chairman,  Cal.;  I.  S.  Wampler, 
Tenn. ;  A.  J.  Caldwell,  La.;  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Chapman,  Wash.;  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Coville,  Va.  The  convention 
then  adjourned. 

In  a  sense  the  holding  of  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Faribault  was  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  Dr.  James  J.  Dow,  who 
for  all  his  life  was  a  devotee  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  On  the  suggestion 
of  Supt.  Vance  and  a  number  of 
others  a  brief  memorial  service  was 
held  after  adjournment  of  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Dr.  Dow’s  grave  in  the 
Faribault  cemetery,  a  committee  of 
the  Association  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  Proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  cemetery  a  company  of 
25  or  30  persons  assembled  about 
the  grave  and  a  wreath  was  depos¬ 
ited  thereon  by  the  committee: 
Supts.  Ganey,  Griffin  and  Bledsoe, 
and  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group  with  a  few  appro¬ 
priate  remarks  extolling  the  spirit 
and  service  of  Dr.  Dow. 


Blinded  by  a  shot  from  ambush  in  the  desert,  the  Reverend  Eldward  J. 
Hoering  has  memorized  the  equivalent  of  twenty-eight  pages  of  the 
Prayer  Book  and  conducts  the  regular  services  of  his  Church. 


A  Blind  Chaplain 

following  dramatic  story 
of  a  man  who  refused  to  leave 
his  profession  because  blindness 
came  upon  him  has  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  editors  of  the  Out¬ 
look  through  The  Pacific  Church¬ 
man  : 

“The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hoering  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific  (1915)  and  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Old  Ladies’  Home.  He 
served  the  Church  on  the  desert  of 
New  Mexico  for  seven  years — first 
as  lay  missionary  and  afterward  as 
priest-in-charge  of  nine  missionary 
stations.  From  there  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  call 
of  the  desert,  however,  proved  too 


strong  and  Mr.  Hoering  went  back 
to  Nevada  in  1921.  At  Winnemucca 
he  took  up  again  his  favorite  work 
among  the  desert-dwellers  and  min¬ 
ers  at  seven  missionary  stations. 
After  six  months  he  was  shot  from 
ambush  by  some  unknown  person 
and  left  on  the  desert  for  'dead. 
After  three  days  he  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  travelers — alive  but 
totally  blind.  Two  months  after 
being  shot  he  preached  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  San  Francisco, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  services  and  substituting 
for  clergy  at  many  churches  and 
missions  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Honolulu.  Mr.  Hoering 
conducts  the  services  entirely  from 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  Deaf-Blind  in  America 

By  CORINNE  Rocheleau 

The  general  public,  most  educa-  ready  published'  I,  too,  imagined 
tors  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  that  cases  of  deaf-blindness  were 
and,  seemingly  all  boards  of  few  and  far  between.  But  in  the 
education  everywhere  are  und^r  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  accu- 
impression  that  cases  of  deaf-blind-  mulated  so  much  data  that  I  have 
ness  are  very  rare:  a  dozen?  a  score  decided  to  write  a  second  book  (if 
at  most? — But  my  files  hold  records  anyone  can  be  found  to  publish  it!)  : 
of  nearly  four  hundred  such  cases,  a  work  of  general  information  avail- 
and  that  for  North  America  alone,  able  to  all, — a  sort  of  text-book  on 
No  one,  since  the  death  of  William  all  that  pertains  to  the  blind-deaf. 
Wade,  seems  to  have  taken  an  ac-  Personal  data,  photographs,  modes 
tive  and  practical  interest  in  the  and  means  of  education,  field-work 

deaf-blind  as  a  class;  at  least  not  by  agencies,  gainful  occupations, 

in  the  United  States.  In  France,  bibliography,  etc.  This  leads  me  to 
Professor  Louis  Arnould  has  peri-  hope  for  the  cooperation  of  other 
odically  reported  the  cases  in  his  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
own  land,  and  Mile.  Yvonne  Pitrois,  blind-deaf:  their  teachers,  parents, 
in  her  little  magazine  for  the  deaf,  or  friends.  To  these  I  appeal  to  send 
“La  Petite  Silencieuse,”  has  regu-  me,  if  they  have  not  already  done 

larly  set  aside  several  pages  for  so,  all  possible  data  about  deaf- 

chronicles  of  the  deaf-blind  every-  blind  cases  known  to  them.  The 
where  on  the  European  continent,  sum  of  information  so  gained  should 
besides  starting  a  fund  to  be  used  be  of  considerable  value  to  educa- 
in  their  behalf.  In  Canada,  Bishop  tors,  psychologists,  the  medical  fra- 
Deschamps,  of  Montreal,  who  has  ternity  and  welfare-workers  gener- 
devoted  a  quarter-century  of  his  life  ally. 

to  serving  the  deaf  in  various  ways.  The  blind-deaf  are  divided  into  the 
has  evinced  a  true  and  persevering  following  classes  as  to  degrees  of 
interest  in  that  class  of  most  afflicted  disability  :  Totally  blind  and  deaf ; 
beings,  owing  to  his  active  participa-  blind  and  hard-of-hearing ;  deaf  with 
tion  in  the  education  of  Ludivine  poor  vision;  hard-of-hearing  with 
Lachance.  poor  vision. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  To  elucidate:  The  League  for  the 
hundreds  of  cases  on  my  list  are  of  Hard-of-Hearing,  with  branches  in 
living  persons.  Many  more  names  all  the  larger  cities,  gives  this  defi- 
could  be  added  of  deaf-blind  known  nition  of  the  classes :  those  who  can¬ 
to  be  dead ;  but  my  census  is  of  not  distinguish  sounds,  no  matter 
the  living,  of  today’s  conditions,  of  how  loud  they  may  be,  are  deaf; 
the  needs  of  those  who  perpetually  and  those  who  can  understand 
dwell  in  the  silence  and  the  shadow,  speech  when  it  is  high-pitched  and 
When  I  first  began  my  research-  musical  notes  when  they  are  loud, 
work  in  connection  with  a  book  al-  are  hard-of-hearing.  Likewise,  those 

>“Hors  de  Sa  Prison”  (Life  of  Ludivine  Lachance)  Montreal,  Canada.  Arbour  &  Dupont,  publishers, 
1927. 
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who  cannot  distinguish  the  outlines 
of  things  even  when  they  are 
brightly  illuminated  are  blind  (even 
though  they  can  tell  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness)  ;  while 
those  who  can  distinguish  outlines 
of  objects,  even  though  but  dimly, 
are  classed  as  having  poor  vision  or 
defective  sight. 

These  distinctions  may  sound 
academic,  but  they  are  necessary  for 
the  application  of  the  right  methods 
of  treatment  and  education,  so  that 
the  maximum  good  results  can  be 
obtained  in  each  case.  But  consid¬ 
ering  the  cases  in  general,  all  par¬ 
tially  blind-deaf  persons,  of  what¬ 
ever  class  and  degree,  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  blind-deaf,  since  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines, 
their  physical  disabilities  often  vary¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day.  Also,  all  par¬ 
tially  blind-deaf  people  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  tendency  to  grow  totally  blind- 
deaf  in  time,  and  it  is  therefore  wise 
to  train  them  so  that  the  almost  in¬ 
evitable  transition  will  not  find  them 
unprepared. 

But  to  know  just  what  should  be 
done  for  them  as  a  class,  one  must 
first  find  out  what  has  already  been 
done,  or  left  undone,  for  them  as 
individuals;  what  are  their  evident 
needs  and  their  expressed  desires. 
This  requires  an  accurate  record  of 
each  case.  And  to  quote  Miss  Love- 
lia  Hilty,  a  Kansas  teacher  of  the 
blind-deaf:  “It  is  so  hard  to  get 
trace  of  these  people  and  to  find 

information  about  them . I 

hope  sometime  we  may  have  at  least 
a  field-agent  for  them”.  .  .  .This 
is  indeed  a  real  need  and  a  pressing 
one,  for  although  many  blind-deaf 
persons  have  devoted  members  of 
their  families  to  act  as  guardian 


angels  and  wise  friends,  just  as 
many  more  are  neglected  and  apart 
from  everyone  else,  and  lead  such 
drab,  sad  lives. 

The  deaf-blind  are  variously 
looked  after  by  agencies  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  deaf  or  by 
agencies  for  the  care  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  Sometimes  those 
agencies  work  in  harmony,  (a  state 
of  things  devoutly  to  be  desired!) 
other  times  they  work  at  cross¬ 
purposes  and  the  deaf-blind  as  a 
result  are  sent  from  pillar  to  post 
and  generally  end  nowhere. 

When  I  first  started  on  my  quest 
for  information,  I  got  bushels  of 
printed  matter  about  the  deaf;  and 
I  was  appalled  at  what  I  would  get 
on  the  subject  of  the  blind  if  I  but 
opened  the  flood-gates  on  that  side. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  blind-deaf, 
those  both  deaf  and  blind,  there  was 
very  little  information  of  any  kind 
obtainable,  and  that  only  after  much 
digging  in  various  quarters. 

State  boards  of  education  seem  to 
keep  but  little  data  on  special  cases ; 
or  else  the  information  they  have 
is  not  indexed  and  tabulated  so  as 
to  make  it  available  on  short  notice. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  been 
sent  running  around  the  mulberry- 
bush,  so  to  speak,  in  my  quest  for 
data,  generally  all  for  naught.  The 
information  sought  would  arrive 
later,  through  different  and  round¬ 
about  channels.  However,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  a  few  states  are 
very  well  organized,  not  only  as  to 
special  schools  and  agencies,  but 
also  as  to  follow-up  work  and  the 
keeping  of  accurate  and  up-to-date 
records.  Connecticut  is  a  shining 
example  of  efficiency  along  these 
lines,  and  Maryland,  too,  deserves 
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honorable  mention.  But  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  that  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  States  are  very  backward  in  this 
branch  of  educational  and  welfare- 
work. 

As  to  schools  and  institutions:  I 
here  quote  Miss  Rebecca  Mack,  of 
Ohio,  who  has  devoted  eleven  years 
to  study  and  practical  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  who 
has  been  an  invaluable  help  to  me  in 
my  researches:  “I  fully  agree  with 
Principal  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  that  the  deaf- 
blind  could  be  taken  care  of  in  ex¬ 
isting  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for 
the  blind.  But  the  fact  remains  that, 
very  often,  they  are  not  so  cared-for, 
and  we  hear  over  and  over  again  of 
their  being  refused  in  such  schools. 
And  I  heartily  agree  again  with  Mr. 
Allen  that  the  deaf-blind  could  go 
with  profit  to  both  types  of  schools, 
first  with  the  deaf  and  then  with 
the  blind,  since  there  is  a  deaf 
side  and  a  blind  side  to  them.” 
But  all  this,  even  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  entails  many  difficulties  and 
the  unwinding  of  much  red  tape. 
On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Caroline 
Yale,  principal-emeritus  of  the  Clark 
School  for  the  Deaf,  said  lately:  “I 
do  not  think  the  blind-deaf  would  be 
better  off  by  attending  schools  for 
the  blind.  They  could  learn  just 
as  well  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
if  these  had  the  special  methods 
and  conveniences  needed  to  develop 
their  blind  side.  ...”  But  again: 
in  what  schools  for  the  deaf  could 
one  find  these  special  advantages, 
such  as  relief  maps,  Braille  libraries, 
etc.  .  .  And  in  what  schools  for  the 
blind,  for  that  matter,  could  one 
find  a  good  working-knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  demutisation. 


for  instance,  and  of  the  psychology 
of  the  untaught  deaf?  The  perfect 
school  for  the  deaf-blind  is  still  to 
be  found. 

And  as  to  those  schools  where 
deaf-blind  pupils  have  been  accepted 
and  trained :  each  school  has  been 
content  to  work  along  original  lines. 
Quite  often,  teachers  of  blind-deaf 
pupils  in  neighboring  States  have 
ignored  the  existence  of  parallel 
cases  within  easy  visiting  distance. 
Even  today,  there  is  no  general 
exchange  of  information  between 
teachers  and  schools  directly  inter¬ 
ested  as  to  the  special  psychology 
of  the  deaf-blind  and  the  various 
methods  successfully  used  in  the 
education  of  the  many  individual 
cases. 

There  is  also  considerable  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinions  as  to  the  various 
methods  of  instructing  the  deaf- 
blind.  Some  teachers  hold  for  the 
pure  oral  method  while  others  use 
the  manual  method  solely;  still 
others  prefer  a  combination  of  these. 
It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  no 
set  rule:  common  sense  should  dic¬ 
tate  the  policy  to  be  used  in  each 
case.  The  blind-deaf  are  so  terribly 
handicapped  that  they  should  not 
be  deprived  of  any  method  that  can 
facilitate  their  contact  with  other 
people  and  their  education  as  a 
whole.  Mental  capacities,  physical 
equilibrium  and  temperament  are 
variable ;  in  each  and  every  case  the 
general  advancement  of  the  pupil 
should  be  the  paramount  issue;  all 
methods  are  good  if  they  serve  that 
great  end. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  everywhere  should 
be  better  informed  as  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  blind-deafness,  in  its  incipi- 
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ent  and  advanced  stages.  And  a 
point  I  especially  wish  to  stress  is 
that  the  usual  intelligence  tests, 
“intelligence  quotients,”  etc.,  should 
never  be  applied  to  the  deaf-blind 
as  a  foot-rule  is  to  lumber.  If  these 
tests  are  tried  at  all,  the  results 
should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  Deaf-blind  or  partially  deaf- 
blind  persons,  children  and  adults 
both,  are  extraordinarily  variable  in 
their  reactions  to  such  tests,  due 
to  the  ever-varying  degrees  of  their 
physical  handicaps,  and  the  care  and 
attention,  or  the  lack  of  it,  that 
they  received  at  home.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  there  are  today, 
in  insane  asylums,  so-called  idiots 
who  are,  or  who  were  in  their  early 
years  at  least,  merely  deaf-blind  pa¬ 
tients  with  outward  idiotic  symp¬ 
toms  but  with  entirely  normal  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties.  This  conviction 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
personally  known  one  such  case ; 
that  of  a  girl  who  nearly  ended  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  as  the  result  of  a 
wrong  diagnostic.  The  outward 
appearances  were  all  against  her, 
and  it  was  only  due  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  insight,  the  determination 
and  the  perseverance  of  her  spon¬ 
sors  and  teachers  that  she  was  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Subsequent 
results  proved  their  wisdom.  This 
young  woman — Ludivine  Lachance 
— developed,  insofar  as  her  handi¬ 
caps  permitted,  into  a  perfectly 
normal  person,  and  a  lovable  one. 

I  have  already  defined  deaf-blind¬ 
ness  as  to  kinds  and  degrees.  There 
are  also  several  distinct  types  of 
deaf-blind  persons,  who  may  be  thus 
classified:  Those  born  deaf-blind; 
those  who  lost  sight  through  illness 
in  infancy  or  childhood;  those  who. 


being  merely  deaf  or  deaf-mute,  sub¬ 
sequently  lost  their  sight;  or  who, 
being  at  first  merely  blind,  later  lost 
their  hearing;  and  finally,  those 
others  who,  brought  up  normally, 
found  themselves  bereft  of  both 
sight  and  hearing  as  the  result  of 
some  illness  or  frightful  accident. 

The  cases  of  those  born  deaf  and 
blind  are  quite  rare.  They  offer, 
too,  the  hardest  educational  prob¬ 
lem,  since  there  is,  in  such  deaf- 
blind,  no  remembrance  of  either 
sight  or  hearing  and  no  remote  ex¬ 
periences  of  childhood  to  serve  as  a 
foundation,,  albeit  an  unconscious 
one,  to  the  child’s  first  training.  But 
as  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
one  can  cite  here  Jesse  Liston,  of 
Indiana,  who,  although  born  both 
blind  and  deaf,  is  a  student  of  re¬ 
markable  attainments.  His  story  has 
recently  been  told  in  the  pages  of 
the  “Volta  Review.” 

Most  deaf-blind  persons  belong  to 
the  second  class  listed  above:  that 
resulting  from  illness  in  infancy  or 
early  childhood  (scarlet  fever  and 
spinal  meningitis  are  twin  demons 
here !)  These  cases  must  generally 
be  handled  as  if  the  deaf-blindness 
were  from  birth,  but  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  easier  to  educate  because,  oft- 
times,  of  residual  sight  or  hearing 
in  the  early  stages  of  infirmity,  and 
because  of  the  things  learned,  even 
though  unconsciously,  before  abso¬ 
lute  deaf-blindness  set  in.  To  this 
class  belong  the  justly-renowned 
Helen  Keller,  and  that  lesser-known 
but  also  remarkable  girl,  Helen  May 
Martin,  pianist,  whose  story  was 
told,  some  years  ago,  in  the  pages 
of  the  “Outlook  for  the  Blind.”  Here 
also  belongs  Tad  Chapman,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  boy,  who  has  been 
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taught  entirely  by  the  oral  method, 
and  who  understands  what  is  said 
to  him  (who  “reads  speech,”  as  the 
technical  term  is)  in  eight  different 
ways,  who  is  a  mathemathical  won¬ 
der  and  a  likeable  and  spirited  boy. 

To  the  ranks  of  the  third  class 
belong  Ira  Rathbun  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mrs.  Breta  Cornelius,  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  Mr.  Rathbun,  an  educated  deaf- 
mute  with  a  wife  and  child,  became 
blind  as  the  result  of  an  illness 
while  in  his  early  thirties.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  resolutely  went  back 
to  his  trade  of  a  skilled  cobbler  and 
shoemaker,  learned  Braille  to  keep 
up  with  what  went  on  in  the  world 
and  added  expert  basket-work  to 
his  stock-in-trade.  Mr.  Rathbun, 
with  but  little  outside  help,  has  sup¬ 
ported  his  family  and  brought  up 
two  normal  children.  This  hand¬ 
some,  rugged  and  dignified  man  is 
now  growing  old  gracefully,  plying 
his  trade,  smoking  his  pipe  and  med¬ 
itating  on  human  destinies.  The  case 
of  Mrs.  Breta  Cornelius  is  similar  to 
Mr.  Rathbun’s.  Through  the  coach¬ 
ing  and  friendship  of  her  teacher. 
Miss  Hilty,  Mrs.  Cornelius  has  been 
saved  from  years  of  brooding  de¬ 
spair  and  brought  back  to  a  life  of 
serenity  and  contentment  with  her 
devoted  husband  and  child. 

We  finally  come  to  the  last  class 
on  our  list:  to  those  who,  born  and 
brought  up  normally,  suddenly  find 
their  lives  blasted  by  some  awful 
catastrophe,  and  left  to  drag  them¬ 
selves,  stunned  and  helpless,  through 
what  must  seem  to  them  at  first  a 
living  death.  Yet  here,  too,  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  mind  over  matter  is 
made  manifest,  and  I  here  cite  Harry 
Thurlow,  of  Maryland,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  accomplished 


through  sheer  force  of  will  and  char¬ 
acter.  Mr.  Thurlow,  graduate  of  a 
school  of  technology,  had  entered 
into  his  career  and  was  the  head  of 
a  family  when,  one  day,  a  dread¬ 
ful  accident  left  him  not  only  ter¬ 
ribly  burned,  but  also  deaf,  blind 
and  minus  about  half  his  fingers. 
But  today,  after  about  a  decade  and 
a  half  of  what  must  have  seemed  at 
first  an  endless  nightmare  in  some 
darkest  corner  of  Dante’s  Inferno, 
we  find  Mr.  Thurlow  a  sane,  normal, 
even  cheerful  man,  living  a  nearly 
normal  life  with  his  family,  busy  at 
a  number  of  occupations,  some  of 
them  quite  strenuous,  serving  as 
wise  mentor  and  friend  to  other 
people  oft-times  less  afflicted  than 
he ;  and  even,  on  occasions,  giving 
lectures  before  boards  of  trade,  on 
such  subjects  as  safe  traffic,  for  in¬ 
stance!  That  Mr.  Thurlow  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  all  this  is  due  pri¬ 
marily,  of  course,  to  his  own  in¬ 
domitable  spirit,  but  also,  in  good 
measure,  to  the  intelligence  and 
companionship  of  his  wife. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  arrived  at  by  Louis  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kelley  was  a 
designing  engineer,  who  first  grew 
deaf  and  then  blind.  Forced  to 
stop  his  beloved  work,  for  which 
he  had  peculiar  gifts,  he  took  up  the 
usual  handicrafts  recommended  for 
the  blind,  but  soon  went  back  to  his 
old  line.  Although  the  draught¬ 
ing  of  plans  was  no  longer  possible, 
the  execution  of  models  in  wood  and 
metals  was  still  feasible,  he  decided, 
and  that  is  actually  what  he  is  now 
doing;  that  and  the  writing  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  technical  subjects.  But 
Mr.  Kelley  is  also  a  practical  think¬ 
er,  and  he  says :  “The  various 


The  Church  in  Brule,  Wisconsin,  which  Calvin  Coolidge  attended  during 
the  past  summer.  A  blind  man,  John  Taylor,  was  the  preacher. 
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schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
urge  us  to  learn  this  or  that  thing, 
mostly  caning,  rushwork  and 
broomwork,  but  they  cannot  tell  us 
how  or  where  to  sell  our  products. 
It  is  not  the  problem  of  learning, 
but  that  of  selling  that  bothers  the 
blind  most.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
those  who  know  how  to  do  these 
things,  or  other  things,  yet  cannot 
dispose  of  them.  I  hope  that  your 
work  may  result  in  an  organization 
or  a  committee  devoted  to  helping 
out  the  deaf-blind.  And  that  this 
organization  will  provide  each  deaf- 
blind  person  with  a  sort  of  partner¬ 
ship,  either  in  some  cooperative  as¬ 


sociation,  or  with  some  individual 
trained  and  fitted  for  this  work.  The 
few  successful  deaf-blind  we  read 
about,  such  as  Helen  Keller,  have 
achieved  success  as  the  result  of 
partnership  with  normal  persons  of 
training  and  understanding.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Kelley’s  words  are  echoed  in 
the  many  letters  I  get  from  deaf- 
blind  persons  all  over  the  Continent. 
Always,  somewhere  in  their  pages, 
I  find  that  same  appeal,  not  for  fi¬ 
nancial  help,  for  the  deaf-blind,  as 
a  class,  are  remarkable  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  self-respect ;  but  for  a 
helping  hand,  and  a  helpful  spirit, 
and  something,  anything  to  do ! 


What  Constitutes  a  Successful  Camp 
for  the  Blind? 

By  H.  Beatrix  Griswold 

Director,  Headquarters  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn  Board  of  Charities 


OUR  summer  camp  experience 
has  shown  us  that  there  are 
five  essentials  in  the  operation 
of  a  successful  camp  for  blind 
people. 

First:  A  comfortable  house, 

bungalow  or  “bunk  houses”  with 
open  sides  and  wooded  shutters  for 
bad  weather  and  a  well  shingled 
roof.  Designed  as  separate  camps 
for  children  and  adults. 

Second :  A  large  25  x  40  ft.  en¬ 
closed  room  with  fire-place  if  pos¬ 
sible  for  meals  and  social  hours. 
The  room  should  contain  a  radio 
and  piano.  A  long  wide  veranda, 
roofed  and  netted. 

Third :  The  grounds  should  be 
smooth,  with  paths,  having  a  tightly 
stretched  guide  w;ire.  A  running 
brook,  pool  or  sonie  body  of  water 
for  bathing;  if  possible  arranged  to 
give  the  rippling  sound  so  refresh¬ 
ing  in  hot  weather.  This  is  easily 
provided  by  building  a  dam. 

Fourth :  Three  guides  and  readers 
for  a  party  of  twenty  five. 

Fifth:  A  planned  day  that  no 
sightless  person  is  without  some 
pleasant  interest  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  coming  hours.  Each  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  work  among  the  blind  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  providing 
a  suitable  vacation  for  those  with¬ 
out  sight  under  their  care.  Few  or¬ 
ganizations  can  place  the  respon¬ 


sibility  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  charges  (when  away  from  their 
homes)  in  the  hands  of  other  social 
agencies,  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  Vacation 
houses,  or  camps,  for  the  seeing 
leave  the  entertainment  of  their 
guests  largely  in  their  own  hands, 
but  when  the  visitor  is  without 
sight  this  is  rarely  successful.  The 
difficult  problem  must,  therefore,  be 
solved  by  each  Association. 

Three  different  types  of  vacation 
entertainment  are:  The  Shore 
Bungalow,  the  Vacation  House  and 
the  Children’s  Camp. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  various 
types  of  vacation  shelters  provided 
by  a  number  of  the  Associations  for 
the  Blind  seems  to  indicate  that  men 
and  boys  enjoy  roughing  it,  and 
tents  and  bungalows  on  a  good 
beach  with  plenty  of  well  cooked 
food  give  any  such  groups  a  health¬ 
ful  and  enjoyable  holiday. 

Constant  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  two  seeing  persons  while  the 
blind  are  bathing  (no  matter  how 
safe  the  beach)  has  been  proved  an 
absolute  necessity  by  several  fatal 
accidents  on  unpatrolled  beaches. 

The  blind  women  from  twenty 
five  to  eighty  present  an  entirely 
different  problem — largely  a  pro¬ 
tected  and  sheltered  group  unused 
to  the  open  air  in  inclement  weather, 
they  are  unhappy  without  shelter¬ 
ing  walls  and  a  familiar  routine. 
For  this  reason  a  large  well  venti- 
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lated  country  house,  be  it  ever  so 
shabby  and  “paintless”  is  much 
more  popular  among  adult  blind 
women  than  a  well  built  modern 
camp. 

The  “planned  day”  is  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  camp  director 
and  makes  for  contentment  among 
the  guests.  The  following  routine 
has  proved  successful  in  a  group  of 
forty. 

Rising  bell — 7 :00 
Radio  exercise — 7 :20  to  7 :30 
Breakfast — 7:30  to  8:00 
Bed  making — 8:00  to  9:00 
Walk— 9:00  to  10:00 
Occupations,  under  the  trees — 
10:00  to  11:30 

Reading  aloud — 11:30  to  12:00 
Lunch — 12:00  to  1:00 
Rest  period — 1 :00  to  2 :30 
Bathing — 2:30  to  3:00 
Gossip — 3:00  to  4:00 
Reading  aloud — 4:00  to  5:00 
Walk— 5:00  to  6:00 
Dinner — 6 :00  to  7 :00 
Auto  or  Bus  ride — 7 :00  to  8:30 
Community  singing — 

8:30  to  9:00 
Radio — ^9:00  to  10:00 

The  “occupation  hour”  is  usually 
most  popular  and  the  blind  woman 
generally  carries  her  hand  work 
with  her  the  rest  of  the  day  work¬ 
ing  occasionally.  The  accepted  idea 
that  a  vacation  has  to  be  idle  to  be 
successful  is  not  tenable  in  a  sight¬ 
less  group. 

The  children’s  camp,  if  properly 
managed,  is  a  place  of  joy  to  the 
children  and  of  opportunity  to  the 
Association.  Where  can  “team 
play”  be  better  taught  to  the  street 
child  than  in  the  daily  games  where 


every  fellow  gives  and  takes  and 
where  a  “square  deal”  for  everyone 
is  emphasized. 

Special  study  of  the  matter  of 
“food”  for  mind  and  body  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  juvenile  camp.  One 
quart  of  milk  a  day  is  a  moderate 
amount.  Careful  watching  of  what 
each  child  will  eat  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  camp  director  to  send 
back  to  their  parents  many  more 
pounds  of  children  than  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  their  care. 

After  several  years’  experimenta¬ 
tion  the  “Scout  Camp”  has  been 
found  most  successful  by  one  or¬ 
ganization.  Strict  adherence  to  all 
the  Scout  rules  was  not  always 
possible  with  blind  children,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  a  camp  where  all  the 
members  “do  a  good  turn  daily” 
and  quote  their  “Scout  Honor”  on 
disputed  questions,  was  usually 
harmonious.  A  successful  day’s 
program  follows: 

Rising  bell — 7 :00 
(Dip  in  pool  2  minutes) 
(Physical  drill  5  minutes) 
Breakfast — 7 :30 
Bed  making,  dishwashing,  camp 
cleaning — 8:30  to  9:20 
Hike— 9:20  to  10:30 
Occupations  (out-of-doors) — 
10:30  to  11:45 
Dinner — 12 :00 
Rest  hour — 1 :00  to  2 :00 
Absolute  quiet 

Swimming  lesson — 2 :30  to  3 :00 
Games — 3:00  to  3:45 
Lunch — milk  and  crackers — 
4:00 

Chorus  class — 4 :00  to  5 :00 
Supper — 5 :30 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  Beginnings 

By  Robert 

I  HAVE  named  my  instrument 
for  enabling  the  blind  to  read 
ink-print  Visagraph,  the  sylla¬ 
ble  “Vis”  suggesting  “Visible.” 

I  will  tell  you  only  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Visagraph,  partly  be¬ 
cause  that  is  what  the  editors  of  the 
“Outlook  for  the  Blind”  asked  for, 
and  partly  because  the  instrument 
is  still  in  its  infancy. 

My  first  contact  with  a  group  of 
blind  persons  made  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  me.  In  November,  1926, 

I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Rogers 
House,  South  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  About  twenty-five  blind  men 
of  all  ages  were  present,  many  with 
their  guides.  An  entertainment  was 
given  for  them  by  the  Boston  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mrs. 
Naumburg  was  a  member.  I  was 
simply  a  spectator. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  quality 
of  the  entertainment,  when  I  say 
that  the  audience  made  a  more  last¬ 
ing  impression  on  me  than  the  per¬ 
formance. 

I  talked  with  many  of  the  blind 
after  the  entertainment.  So  im¬ 
pressed  was  I  by  their  character, 
their  philosophy,  their  keenness  to 
get  all  they  could  out  of  life,  that 
when  I  left  them  that  evening  I 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

The  next  morning  I  began  work 
on  the  Visagraph. 

Almost  two  years  have  elapsed, 
and  during  that  time  the  Visagraph 
has  not  been  out  of  my  thoughts. 
The  instrument  has  been  built  and 
re-built,  and  is  still  undergoing  the 
process  of  improvement. 

The  expense  of  the  research  work 


of  the  Visagraph 

Naumburg 

and  experiments  was  borne  by  the 
late  Aaron  Naumburg  of  New  York, 
who  always  had  the  interests  of  the 
blind  at  heart.  Much  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Allen  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  from  Miss  Kiefer  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies ;  also 
from  Mr.  Bramhall,  Mr.  Walsh  and 
Mr.  lerardi  of  the  Massachusetts 
Divison  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Irwin 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  made  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  proved  most 
helpful.  Many  other  members  of 
these  organizations  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  have  seen  the  Visa- 
graph  demonstrated  in  its  early 
stages  and  have  given  valuable  ad¬ 
vice  and  encouragement. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  de¬ 
vice,  more  or  less  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
and  popular  magazines.  More  de¬ 
tailed  and  technical  articles  will  be 
published  in  the  next  few  months 
by  the  journals  of  various  scientific 
and  professional  societies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
ordinary  type  is  recognized  by  the 
blind  reader  with  the  help  of  the 
Visagraph,  a  person  who  has  known 
the  ink-print  alphabet  has  a  head¬ 
start  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
new.  Those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  later  in  life,  such  as  victims 
of  the  World  War  or  those  who 
have  met  with  accidents,  may  find 
the  Visagraph  easier  to  learn  than 
Braille.  However,  those  who  have 
been  blind  since  birth  can  also 
master  this  instrument.  Toivo  Lam- 
inan,  graduate  of  Perkins  Institute, 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  VISA  GRAPH 


Robert  B.  Naumburg,  inventor  of  the  Visagraph,  which  he  is  struggling 
to  make  a  “bridge  across  the  darkness.”  A  young  blind  man  is  using 
the  instrument 


had  never  seen  ink-print,  but  he  was 
the  first  to  read  with  the  Visagraph. 

If  there  is  one  outstanding  fact 
that  has  been  impressed  upon  me  by 
the  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  all  over  the  country — in  fact 
from  many  parts  of  the  world — it 
is  that  no  one  is  more  anxious  to 
know  about  the  Visagraph  than 
those  who  are  in  fear  of  losing  their 
eyesight. 

Many  of  these  are  eager  to  learn 
the  Visagraph  alphabet  before  their 
sight  is  gone  entirely,  while  they 
can  still  teach  themselves.  Others 
who  have  partial  vision,  wish  to 
conserve  what  remains  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  eye-strain  of  ink-print  read¬ 
ing. 


Those  who  have  previously  been 
inveterate  readers  find  the  Braille 
library — wonderful  though  it  is — 
extremely  limited.  To  a  person  who 
owns  a  library  of  printed  books 
from  which  he  is  suddenly  cut  off 
through  blindness,  the  Visagraph  is 
a  bridge  across  the  darkness. 

One  blind  young  woman  student 
wrote,  “I  am  thrilled  at  the  thought 
of  Visioning  through  the  Visa- 
graph.” 

So  much  for  the  Beginnings  of 
the  Visagraph.  The  next  chapter — 
the  Future  of  the  Visagraph — must 
be  written  by  the  friends  of  the 
blind,  and  by  the  blind  themselves. 
On  their  interest,  on  their  encour¬ 
agement,  on  their  co-operation,  the 
Future  of  the  Visagraph  depends. 


Is  the  Vermont  Association  for  the 
Blind  Essential? 

By  Anne  Connelly 

Field  Worker.  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind 


WERE  I  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  word,  I  would  say, 
that  you,  who  are  blessed 
with  vision,  should  sponsor  the 
cause  of  blindness  and  its  preven¬ 
tion,  with  the  same  degree  of  appre¬ 
ciation  with  which  you  value  your 
own  eyes.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
essentials  of  sight  let  him  bind  up 
his  eyes  for  even  an  hour,  and  try 
without  training  to  lead  a  normal 
life.  During  this  short  period  of 
sham  blindness,  one  may  do  some 
very  active  thinking.  If  any  of  you 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
suffered  with  serious  eye  trouble,  or 
if  any  of  you  have  been  rescued 
from  permanent  blindness,  through 
God’s  mercy,  then  you  know  the 
difficulties  of  waging  a  battle  in  the 
dark.  You  have  a  heart-felt  and  a 
sincere  understanding,  and  should 
be  inspirational  leaders  to  draw 
others  into  the  fold  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

Before  attempting  to  fit  the  re¬ 
habilitation  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  saving  of  sight  into  your  already 
well  filled  “Outlook”  may  I  tell  you 
about  the  organization  which  I  rep¬ 
resent? 

The  Vermont  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1912.  After  a  lecture  de¬ 
livered  in  Burlington  by  Mrs. 
Winifred  Holt  Mather,  work  was 
started  in  Franklin  and  in  Chitten¬ 
den  Counties.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  the  first  Home  Teacher  and 
from  1912  to  1914,  I  taught  the 
blind  in  St.  Albans  and  in  Burling¬ 


ton.  I  organized  sales  of  their  fin¬ 
ished  products,  prevented  blindness 
where  possible,  placed  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  tried  to 
adjust  the  lives  of  those  who  came 
under  my  supervision.  With  the 
aid  of  a  very  small  group  of  Ver¬ 
mont  citizens  the  Association  gave 
new  life  to  about  twenty  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  even  today  some  of  these 
people  are  happily  engaged  in  the 
trades  which  they  learned  in  1912 
and  1914,  and  are  assets  instead  of 
burdens  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

The  Association  had  enough 
money  to  employ  me  for  three 
months  at  fifty  dollars  per  month, 
but  through  newspaper  campaigns, 
lectures,  and  other  demonstrations, 
I  raised  enough  money  to  carry  the 
work  for  two  years.  In  1914,  I  left 
Vermont  to  work  in  other  States 
but  during  all  my  efforts  elsewhere, 
my  thoughts  ever  returned  to  the 
work  which  I  left  in  the  Old  Green 
Mountain  State.  The  Association 
went  on  until  1917,  when  it  fell  into 
a  deep  state  of  coma.  All  records 
were  preserved  and  about  $675  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bank. 

When  Helen  Keller  came  to  Ver¬ 
mont  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  many  of 
those  without  sight  appealed  to  her, 
asking  that  she  use  her  influence  to 
create  an  organization  for  the  blind, 
similar  to  those  existing  in  other 
states.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Foundation  a  bill  was 
passed  at  the  last  Legislature,  plac- 
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ing  the  work  for  the  blind  under  the 
State  Welfare  Department.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  a  representative  of 
the  Foundation,  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  to  Vermont  to  help  organize  the 
work  so  that  a  large  appropriation 
could  be  secured  at  the  next  legis¬ 
lative  session.  Although  I  was  in 
other  fields  of  work,  my  love  for 
Vermont  and  its  people  awakened. 

I  felt  that  I  should  go  back  and 
complete  the  work  which  I  had 
never  finished. 

In  September,  1927,  I  returned  to 
Vermont,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hayes,  and  met  with  the 
few  faithful  members  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Burlington.  After  much  discussion 
and  out  of  loyalty  to  me  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  founders  of  the 
Association  agreed  to  function  un¬ 
til  January  1,  1928.  I  made  a  survey 
of  the  blind  of  this  state,  organized 
new  committees,  and  raised  funds 
to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which  was  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work.  As  the  result  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
blind  persons  were  found.  Of  this 
number,  forty  were  children.  Six 
were  babies  under  school  age.  Ten 
were  attending  school  for  the  blind 
at  Perkins  Institution  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Four  were  defectives 
and  twenty  were  receiving  no  edu¬ 
cation  at  all.  Unfortunately,  Ver¬ 
mont  has  no  compulsory  education 
law  for  the  blind.  All  those  sent 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  are  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  the  parents  of  a  blind  child 
have  any  money  or  property  they  are 
expected  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
tuition  of  the  ‘child.  Only  those 
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without  money  are  given  full  State 
Aid. 

I  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
work  organized  so  as  to  create  a 
new  organization  when  the  flood 
came  and  threatened  to  sweep  away 
this  little  enterprise.  The  committee 
in  Burlington  were  discouraged  and 
felt  that  the  work  should  be  sus¬ 
pended.  I  felt  sure  that  if  the  blind 
needed  this  work  previous  to  the 
flood,  they  would  need  it  after 
the  flood.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Burlington,  on  November  17,  the 
committee  permitted  me  to  raise 
funds  in  a  quiet  way  outside  of  the 
State,  so  that  the  work  might  drift 
along,  until  conditions  were  more 
normal.  Despite  his  anxiety  for  this 
stricken  State,  Governor  John  E. 
Weeks  felt  the  importance  of  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  loaned  his 
name  as  Honorary  Chairman.  The 
Chittenden  County  Court  House 
offered  Headquarters  and  I  sent  out 
thirty  letters  over  my  own  signa¬ 
ture,  to  personal  friends.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  in  two  weeks  I  had  raised  over 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Besides  making  the  survey  and 
raising  funds,  and  attempting  to 
make  new  contacts  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  public  opinion,  I  placed 
one  blind  girl  as  a  mother’s  help  in 
Burlington,  gave  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  to  ten  blind  persons  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  placed  thirty  radios  which  were 
the  gift  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion,  in  the  homes  of  blind  people 
in  the  State,  and  gave  one  victrola 
to  two  blind  children  in  Waterbury. 

When  the  committee  in  Burling¬ 
ton  recognized  how  friends  outside 
of  the  State  were  ready  to  respond, 
their  courage  was  renewed  and  they 
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decided  to  go  on  with  the  work.  A 
new  board  of  directors  were  elected 
and  in  January,  the  new  Associa¬ 
tion  was  ready  to  function. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  another  victrola 
was  placed  in  the  home  of  an  old 
couple  where  the  man  was  totally 
blind  and  the  woman  partially.  Sev¬ 
eral  cases  were  helped  in  Franklin 
County  and  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Vermont  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  two  children  with  defective 
sight  received  medical  attention  and 
one  blind  baby  was  placed  in  the 
nursery  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Having  completed  the  survey,  I 
felt  that  it  was  time  to  begin  con¬ 
crete  work.  I  decided  to  start  in  an 
entirely  new  field,  and  selected 
Rutland  as  the  center  of  activities. 
My  reason  for  doing  this,  came  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  blind  girl  in 
Rutland,  who  needed  a  job.  I  wrote 
to  the  Woman’s  Clubs  in  Rutland, 
explaining  my  mission,  but  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  personal  contact  was  the  only 
way  to  start  work  there.  A  resident 
of  Burlington  volunteered  her  ser¬ 
vices  to  go  with  me  to  look  over  the 
field.  On  January  25,  we  arrived  in 
Rutland,  and  secured  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Samuel  Frank,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
She  listened  to  the  story  and  then 
asked  what  I  wanted  done.  I  asked 
her  if  she  could  call  a  small  group 
of  representative  citizens  so  that  I 
might  explain  to  them  the  cause 
with  a  hope  of  doing  some  concrete 
work  for  the  blind  in  Rutland.  I 
spent  two  days  in  Rutland,  visiting 
the  blind  in  their  homes.  The 
streets  were  covered  with  ice  and 
it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 


about.  However,  we  found  the 
blind  on  the  list  and  others.  On 
January  27,  Mrs.  Frank  and  her 
committee  met  with  me  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  in 
Rutland.  I  explained  to  them,  the 
work,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Association.  Namely,  to  in¬ 
struct  the  blind  in  their  homes  or 
in  classes  and  open  up  to  them  the 
joy  of  reading  and  working  like 
other  people.  To  prevent  blindness 
if  possible.  To  find  employment  and 
entertainment  for  all  those  blind 
who  have  no  other  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living  or  being  a  part  of  the 
community,  socially.  The  Rutland 
Committee  immediately  took  action 
and  set  about  finding  a  headquarters 
in  which  to  hold  a  class.  A  small 
amount  of  material  was  purchased 
and  on  February  13,  the  work  was 
really  begun.  Accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Frank  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Taylor,  the 
blind  in  their  homes  were  visited 
and  all  of  them  were  delighted  to 
think  that  the  community  in  which 
they  lived  were  giving  them  some 
consideration  and  some  thought. 
Headquarters  were  secured  at  the 
Community  House  and  classes 
opened  on  Monday  morning,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  with  five  pupils  present. 
Instruction  in  Braille  reading  and 
in  basketry  were  given  and  classes 
continued  throughout  the  week  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  re¬ 
spectively,  from  10  A.  M.  until  4 
P.  M.  The  Civic  Committee  of  the 
Rutland  Women’s  Club  took  charge 
the  first  week.  Bringing  the  blind 
in  their  cars  to  the  Community 
House,  serving  them  lunches,  and 
bringing  them  home  after  classes. 
At  a  later  meeting  of  the  committee 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


A  German  Shepherd  Dog  Comes  to  America 


Morris  frank  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  visited  the 
offices  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  in  June,  with  a 
dog  trained  to  give  the  use  of  two 
bright  eyes  and  an  almost  human 
sense  of  protection.  Mr.  Frank  is 
a  college  student,  blinded  a  few 
years  ago  by  accident,  who  went 
abroad  where  these  police  dogs  are 
educated  and  spent  some  time  in 
training  himself  to  go  about  with 
the  dog. 

Teaching  dogs  to  act  as  guides 
in  street  traffic  has  been  undertaken 
in  Germany  ever  since  the  war  with 
great  earnestness  of  purpose  and 


surprising  results  are  reported. 
Some  of  the  dogs  are  already  in  this 
country  and  it  is  the  hope  of  Mr. 
Frank  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
they  may  be  available  to  blind 
people  who  want  their  companion¬ 
ship.  United  States  Senator  Scahll 
has  been  photographed  in  the  streets 
of  Washington  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter  with  one  of  these  intelligent 
creatures  who  have  learned  the 
ways  of  the  blind  and  who  give  sur¬ 
prising  aid  in  the  matter  of  guid¬ 
ance  to  those  without  sight. 

Editor’s  Note:  In  a  forthcomintr  issue  of  the 
Outlook  Mr.  Frank  will  describe  his  trip  to  se¬ 
cure  this  German  Shepherd  Dog. 


Morris  Frank 
on  ship  board 
with  the 
trained  police 
dog  which 
he  brought 
from  Europe 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 
it  was  decided  to  ask  each  church 
to  care  for  the  class  for  one  week, 
and  thus  far  without  a  break  this 
plan  has  worked  out  admirably. 
Each  church  committee  tries  to  see 
how  many  ways  in  which  it  can  best 
serve  the  blind  and  bring  to  them 
joy  and  happiness.  Many  beautiful 
baskets  have  been  made.  Two 
women  are  learning  to  cane  chairs 
and  one  partially  blind  girl  is  able 
to  read  again.  A  girl  of  nineteen 
who  has  been  dismissed  from  two 
Institutions  for  the  blind  feels  now 
that  she  is  of  some  use  to  the  world. 
She  has  made  several  baskets  and 
has  learned  to  read  her  Braille  al¬ 
phabet.  Social  entertainment  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  Community  House 
every  Friday  afternoon.  The  blind 
have  enjoyed  one  theatre  party, 
namely,  “Abie’s  Irish  Rose.”  A 
similar  class  will  be  formed  in  Bur¬ 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
memory  and  unaided.  On  Easter 
Day,  1925,  he  conducted  two  Holy 
Communion  services,  a  Sunday 
School  Easter  service,  a  combined 
infant  and  adult  baptismal  service 
and  also  evening  prayer.  Including 
special  psalms  and  lessons,  epistles 
and  gospels,  this  involved  memoriz¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  twenty-eight 
pages  of  the  Prayer  Book.  This 
shows  what  one’s  memory  can  ac¬ 
complish  by  practice. 

Mr.  Hoering  has  a  wide  interest 
in  all  current  events  and  keeps  in 
touch  in  every  way  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  at  large.” 


lington,  where  there  will  be  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  to  be  taught. 
Space  for  a  public  exhibition  has 
been  secured  at  the  Rutland  Fair 
and  a  picture  of  the  Rutland  Class 
has  been  taken.  Rutland  is  ready  to 
finance  this  work  and  the  committee 
feels  that  this  work  is  one  of  the 
most  important  organizations  ever 
attempted  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
The  blind  themselves  appreciate 
what  is  being  done  for  them  and 
one  woman  expresses  it  in  a  little 
song  which  she  composed  in  regard 
to  the  Community  House  and  the 
cheer  it  has  brought  to  her  and  to 
others. 

Massachusetts  tells  us  that  there 
are  no  blind  babies,  as  a  result  of 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  in  that 
State  for  the  last  ten  years.  Let  us 
hope  that  Vermont  can  soon  claim 
the  same  record. 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

Hike  or  bus  ride — 7:00  to  8:30 
Story  telling — 8:30  to  9:00 
Taps — 9:00 

(Camp  fire  supper  once  a  week  at 
camp  with  songs  and  games.  Camp 
fire  supper  in  woods  after  two  mile 
walk,  once  a  week.  Camp  fire  lunch 
after  two  mile  hike  once  a  week). 

(The  last  night  at  camp  for  each 
party,  camp  fire,  corn  or  marsh-mal¬ 
low  roast  with  camp  songs  and 
program). 

The  camp  director  will  build  up 
his  camp  morale  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  “Campers  last  year” 
— the  first  year  is  the  hardest. 
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The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind 

By  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 

This  Society,  just  entering  on  found  it  very  slow  and  difficult  work 
its  forty-seventh  year  of  useful-  to  learn  any  of  these  embossed 
ness,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  types, 
that,  in  1822,  a  little  boy  of  four  After  considerable  thought  and 
years  of  age  lost  the  sight  of  one  prayer  and  with  the  help  of  influ- 
of  his  eyes  from  scarlet  fever  and,  ential  friends,  headed  by  Sir  Charles 
after  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Lowther,  who  was  himself  blind, 
eminent  oculists,  became  totally  William  Moon  invented  a  type  of 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  his  own,  using  nine  characters  of 
devoted  his  life  to  the  blind  and  in  the  Roman  alphabet  unaltered,  thir- 
1882,  when  sixty  years  old,  he  vis-  teen  ordinary  letters  simplified  by 
ited  Philadelphia  and  helped  to  or-  removing  portions  of  them  to  make 
ganize  this  Society  under  the  title  them  clearer  to  the  touch,  and  four 
of  “The  Home  Teaching  and  Free  entirely  new  characters.  This  type 
Circulating  Association  for  the  he  perfected  in  1847,  when  he  pro- 
Blind.”  duced  two  monthly  magazines,  both 

William  Moon  was  born  in  Kent,  of  a  religious  character,  for  all  of 
England,  in  1818.  His  father,  James,  William  Moon’s  efforts  were  the  re¬ 
died  when  William  was  seven  years  suit  of  deep  religious  convictions 
old,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  and  many  hours  of  prayer, 
courage  and  determination  of  his  Between  1840  and  1879  more  than 
mother,  Mary  Funnell  Moon  (who  5,000  persons  in  Great  Britain 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years),  learned  to  read  Moon  type,  who 
and  the  aid  of  his  sister,  Mary,  that  would  probably  never  have  read  at 
William  made  such  a  success  of  his  all  without  its  aid,  and  much  gen- 
handicapped  life.  The  young  man  eral  literature  was  stereotyped  and 
was  preparing  for  the  ministry  embossed  at  the  Moon  Printing 
when  he  became  totally  blind  and  House  for  the  Blind,  Brighton,  Eng- 
he  carefully  studied  the  several  em-  land. 

bossed  types  then  in  use  —  Haiiy’s  William  Moon  married  Mary  Ann 
Italics,  Alston’s  Roman,  the  Amer-  Caudle,  eldest  daughter  of  a  surgeon 
ican  Roman,  Lucas’s  Stenographic  of  Brighton,  in  1843.  Two  children 
and  Frere’s  Phonetic.  were  born  of  this  marriage,  Robert 

He  visited  the  blind  of  all  classes  Caudle  Moon  and  Adelaide  E.  C. 
in  their  homes  and  endeavored  to  Moon,  both  of  whom  became  inval- 
teach  them  to  read,  for  his  heart  uable  aides  to  their  blind  father, 
was  set  upon  doing  missionary  work  William  Moon  did  not  confine  his 
among  them.  However,  he  discov-  Home  Teaching  to  London  alone, 
ered  that  those  who,  like  himself,  but  traveled  all  over  the  United 
had  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life.  Kingdom  with  his  son,  Robert,  and 
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established  Home  Teaching  of  the 
Blind  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Missionaries 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Russia,  India,  and 
China  use  his  type,  which  was 
adapted  to  these  and  many  other 
languages  and  dialects  for  the  use 
of  the  blind. 

With  the  co-operation  of  a  friend, 
Miss  Graham,  William  Moon  insti¬ 
tuted  the  first  Home  Teaching  in 
London  in  1855  in  an  old  Welsh 
Chapel  in  Lambeth.  Later  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  young 
blind  in  Eastern  Road,  Brighton. 

In  July,  1881,  Dr.  William  Moon 
was  visited  in  Brighton  by  Mr. 
Frank  Battles,  the  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school  for  the  Blind 
in  Philadelphia.  At  that  time  adult 
blind  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
School  and  Mr.  Battles  assured  Dr. 
Moon  that  scarcely  any  of  the  adult 
pupils  were  able  to  read. 

Through  Sir  Charles  Lowther  and 
other  wealthy  gentlemen,  books  in 
Dr.  Moon’s  type  were  sent  as  gifts 
to  the  School  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Public  Library  at  Boston  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1882  Dr.  Moon  and 
his  daughter  decided  to  visit  Amer¬ 
ica  with  the  intention  of  urging  the 
formation  of  Home  Teaching  Soci¬ 
eties  and  Free  Lending  Libraries 
for  the  Blind.  On  May  2nd,  1882, 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  eleven 
days,  they  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Chapin,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  situated 
then  at  20th  and  Race  Streets,  now 
at  Overbrook,  a  suburb  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

In  his  diary.  Dr.  Moon  speaks  of 


visiting  Dr.  Elwyn’s  Institution  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Media, 
“quite  a  remote  place  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  coun¬ 
try  being  very  wild  in  appearance." 
Dr.  Elwyn,  who  was  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  also  President  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  diary  appears  also  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  item:  "Monday, 
May  15, 1882.  This  evening  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Battles  that  sixty-two 
boys  and  twenty-six  girls  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  books  in  my  type  and  they 
were  given  to  them,  the  boys  on 
Saturday  and  the  girls  today,  Mon¬ 
day,  and  some  of  the  boys  had  read 
their  books  through  and  through 
three  times  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  On  May  23rd,  Mr.  Battles 
reported  that  114  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution  had  learned  to  read 
Moon  books  in  one  week  and  30  of 
these  were  adults.” 

On  Tuesday,  May  16th,  an  inter¬ 
view  took  place  at  the  Bible  House, 
701  Walnut  Street,  between  Mr. 
John  P.  Rhoads,  its  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  Dr.  and  Miss  Moon. 
Mr.  Chapin  and  Mr.  Hall  (the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men) 
were  present  and  both  warmly  ad¬ 
vocated  the  establishment  of  Home 
Teaching  Societies  and  Free  Li¬ 
braries  for  the  Blind,  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  meeting  should  take 
place  at  the  Bible  Society  House 
the  following  week,  with  the  result 
that  a  notice  was  sent  out  to  the 
leading  philanthropists  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Dear  Sir:  Yourself  and 

friends  are  respectfully  invited 

to  meet  William  Moon,  LL.D., 
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of  England,  inventor  of  Moon’s 
type  for  the  blind,  at  the  As¬ 
sembly  Room  of  the  Bible 
House,  7th  &  Walnut  Sts.,  on 
Friday,  May  26th,  1882,  at  4 
P.M.,  to  confer  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Home  Bible  reading  and 
Circulating  Libraries  for  the 
adult  blind. 

Dr.  Moon  will  explain  his 
system,  and  give  an  account  of 
the  great  benefit  to  the  blind 
resulting  from  its  successful 
introduction  into  Europe. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Chapin,  Principal 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
Instruction  of  the  Blind 

H.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men 

(Miss)  S.  P.  Lloyd,  President 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women 

John  P.  Rhoads,  Treasurer 
Philadelphia  Bible  House 

The  following  is  a  resolution 
passed  at  that  meeting: 

“Resolved:  That  this  shall  be 
called  the  Home  Teaching  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  to  be  com¬ 
prised  of  thirty  Managers,  nom¬ 
inated  and  elected  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Committee,  and  to  serve 
until  the  1st  February,  1884,  at 
which  time  the  Secretary  shall 
call  a  Meeting  of  all  subscribers 
of  $3.00  and  upwards  who  shall 
elect  their  successors. 

The  object  shall  be  to  instruct 
the  blind  in  Dr.  Moon’s  system 
of  reading  and  to  maintain  for 


their  use  a  free  circulating  li¬ 
brary  under  such  regulations  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be 
adopted  by  the  Managers.’’ 

Having  secured  the  consent  of 
twenty  prominent  Philadelphians  to 
serve  on  a  Committee,  a  Meeting 
was  held  at  the  Institution  for  the 
blind  at  which  William  Chapin  was 
appointed  Chairman  and  John  P. 
Rhoads  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  gave  an  outline  of 
the  work  and  read  some  letters 
showing  the  practicability  of  ex¬ 
tending  its  benefits  to  the  blind  liv¬ 
ing  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  at  once  to  bring  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  the  blind  and  to  get 
the  Library  into  operation.  The 
Secretary  was  requested  to  take 
measures  accordingly  and  report  at 
a  future  Meeting  which  was  held  on 
December  7,  1882,  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Bible  House,  at  which 
the  Secretary  reported  that  a  lot  of 
miscellaneous  books  including  the 
Scriptures  had  been  received  from 
Dr.  Moon  through  General  John 
Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Washington,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  work  and 
hoped  the  Committee  would  estab¬ 
lish  the  use  of  embossed  books  in 
this  country. 

Thus  the  Society  was  safely 
launched  and  has  been  kept  on  the 
breast  of  the  waves  ever  since  by 
the  devotion  of  a  few  whole  hearted, 
disinterested  workers  and  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  those  who  will  always 
give  to  a  really  good  cause. 

Editor’i  Note:  This  interesting  history  will  |y- 
continued  in  the  Decemher  Issue. 
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Frederick  Henry  Tschudi 

One  of  our  most  successful  and 
best  known  blind  musicians  was 
called  out  of  this  life  when  F. 
Henry  Tschudi,  teacher  of  organ 
and  piano  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  died 
suddenly,  July  25,  1928.  Mr.  Tschudi 
had  come  to  his  work  in  the  best 
of  spirits  and  with  his  usual  good 
health  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
his  passing.  He  was  taken  ill  with 
an  affection  of  the  heart  and  lived 
but  four  hours.  The  Institute  held 
a  summer  session  and  Mr.  Tschudi 
was  keenly  interested  in  making  it 
a  success ;  he  was  happiest  when 
devoting  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  alma  mater.  He  died  as  he 
would  have  wished,  in  the  harness. 

Frederick  Henry  Tschudi  was 
born  in  Corinth,  Mississippi,  July 
30,  1873.  At  twenty -one  months  he 
was  made  blind  by  disease.  His 
early  schooling  was  at  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  School,  but  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  eleven,  he  was  entered  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  Having  shown 
marked  musical  talent  he  was  first 
taught  in  music  at  his  home  under 
the  tutorship  of  Charles  S.  Girwert 
of  Breslau.  In  'the  Institute  he 
came  under  the  inspiring  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock, 
who  trained  him  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians,  whereby  he  became  an 
Associate  and  later  Fellow  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  He 
continued  his  organ  studies  with 
Samuel  P.  Warren,  then  organist 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City. 
Fifteen  years  were  spent  in  the 
South,  where  Mr.  Tschudi  held  sev¬ 


eral  prominent  church  positions  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  also  teach¬ 
ing  and  giving  concerts  in  many 
places.  In  1908,  his  alma  mater 
called  him  to  be  head  of  its  organ 
department  and  here  he  served  until 
his  death.  He  inspired  and  trained 
many  a  blind  youth  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed  and  trained 
them  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
list  of  his  pupils  who  have  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination  become  Asso¬ 
ciates  or  Fellows  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  long  one. 

Mr.  Tschudi  was  married  in  1900 
to  Miss  Alice  Dickey  of  Corinth. 
Two  daughters  and  Mrs.  Tschudi 
are  left. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  features  of  the  school 
life  at  the  Institute  were  the  an¬ 
nual  recitals  given  by  Mr.  Tschudi. 
To  these  came  many  who  admired 
the  man  as  well  as  his  musicianship 
and  among  these  were  always  his 
devoted  former  pupils.  His  pride  in 
the  new  organ  at  the  Institute  was 
great  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  busily  engaged  preparing  for 
a  special  recital  to  exhibit  its  beau¬ 
ties  to  the  pupils  of  the  summer 
school. 

Edward  M.  VanClkve 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard 

By  the  death  of  Samuel  F.  Hub¬ 
bard,  March  3,  1928,  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind  has  been  taken 
away.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  it,  a  Vice-President  from  the 
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first,  and  always  one  of  its  Council 
or  governing  board.  He  rarely 
missed  a  monthly  meeting  of  this 
board  and  never  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association.  As  others  of 
the  original  members  died,  their 
mantles  naturally  fell  upon  the 
broad  and  willing  shoulders  of  our 
friend.  So  he  became  increasingly 
active  in  committee  and  in  prepar¬ 
ing  and  circulating  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  and  appeals.  Yet,  kindly  and 
sympathetic  as  he  could  not  help 
being  towards  the  people  whose  in¬ 
terests  we  all  meant  to  serve,  he 
guarded  conservatively  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  limited  funds,  but  only 
that  they  might  go  the  farthest  pos¬ 
sible  and  do  the  most  good. 

One  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  recent  re¬ 
marks  to  some  of  us  was;  “We  must 
get  into  the  Council  more  people 
who  will  be  earnest  in  carrying  on 
the  objects  of  the  Association  when 
we  older  ones  are  no  longer  here 
to  do  it.’’  The  obligation  implied 
in  this  remark  has  now  become  ours ; 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
find  and  attach  another  who  will  be 
the  equal  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  In  City 
Club  Life,  of  March  12,  appeared 
the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  :  “He  was  a  man  of  singular 
sweetness  of  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion,  always  seeing  the  best  in 
everybody  and  everything.  Decided 
in  his  own  opinions,  he  was  toler¬ 
ant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Every¬ 
one  who  made  his  acquaintance  be¬ 
came  his  friend.  He  never  made  an 
enemy.  Everyone  who  knew  him 
loved  him.  Genial,  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  he  was  the  most  beloved 
member  of  the  Club.” 


Miss  King  Receives  Appointment 

Miss  Marion  Howard  King  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  took  up 
her  duties  as  Supervisor  of  Indus¬ 
tries  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  on  June  1, 
1928.  Miss  King  is  a  graduate  of 
Pratt  Institute,  where  she  took  both 
the  normal  art  and  normal  training 
courses.  She  taught  drawing  one 
year  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit 
and  in  1921  went  to  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  later  be¬ 
coming  head  of  its  Women’s  Handi¬ 
craft  Department. 

In  this  position  she  had  charge  of 
the  purchasing  of  raw  materials, 
the  designing,  supervision  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  work  of  the  department  in 
which  forty-five  blind  girls  were 
employed  and  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  blind  workers  in  their  own 
homes,  with  five  blind  teachers  and 
two  seeing  assistants  under  her 
direction.  Under  her  guidance  and 
supervision,  the  Lighthouse  main¬ 
tained  a  standard  of  workmanship 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States. 

In  her  new  position.  Miss  King 
will  have  supervision  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  blind  people  throughout  the 
State.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  the  type 
of  articles  to  be  manufactured,  the 
quality  of  work  done,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
expects  to  assist  the  local  organiza¬ 
tions  in  strengthening  their  indus¬ 
trial  departments,  in  developing 
home  industries  where  none  exists, 
in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
workmanship  and  in  furthering  the 
sales  of  all  articles  made  by  the 
blind. 


Edward  E.  Allen. 


Adequate  Provision  for  the  Blind  Feeble-Minded 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Executives  of 
State  Commissions  and  Associations  for  the  Blind 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Kate  F.  Greenlaw,  Alabama. 


After  such  inquiry  and  study 
as  time  and  opportunity  have 
allowed,  your  committee  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  deductions  and 
suggestions,  appending  thereto  a 
bibliography  of  the  meager  sources 
from  which  the  facts  underlying 
these  conclusions  have  been  drawn. 
No  apology  is  made  for  the  possible 
inadequacy  of  the  report,  but  your 
committee  entertains  the  hope  that 
it  may  at  least  provoke  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  subject,  encourage 
more  general  study  of  the  problem, 
and  possibly  point  the  way  of  some 
abler  leader  to  guide  us  to  the  cov¬ 
eted  goal.  If  the  findings  prove  er¬ 
roneous,  the  errors  should  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  meager  data  upon 
which  they  are  based.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  prove  valuable, 
their  value  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  very  few  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  have 
been  available  to  the  committee.  In 
its  preparation  your  committee  has 
assumed  that  the  technical  back¬ 
ground  of  definitions,  analysis  and 
classifications,  as  well  as  the  details 
presented  by  the  various  schools 
and  institutions  of  the  country  are 
matters  to  be  handled  by  those  ex¬ 
perienced  in  and  better  acquainted 
with  these  facts. 

1.  Nothing  of  a  comprehensive 
nature  entitled  to  be  termed  “Ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  the  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded”  is  found  anywhere  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  In  light  of  the 


recognized  inadequate  provision  for 
the  feeble-minded  in  general,  this 
inadequacy  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
feeble-minded  is  neither  surprising 
nor  unreasonable. 

2.  Thanks  to  the  improvement 
during  recent  years  in  the  methods 
of  applied  psychology,  psychiatry, 
and  psychopathy,  the  approach  to, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  this  problem, 
is  being  conducted  along  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  more  humane  lines  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  This  again 
is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  more 
rational  and  more  humane  methods 
generally  prevalent  in  the  entire 
field  of  social  betterment. 

3.  The  trend  of  the  best  thought, 
with  practice  far  in  the  rear,  is  to 
segregate,  classify,  and  treat  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  accordance  with 
whatever  capabilities  they  may  in¬ 
dividually  possess. 

(a)  To  train  the  educable  Feeble- 
Minded  either  in  special  schools  of 
their  own,  in  special  departments 
of  institutions  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  or  as  a  last  resort,  in  special 
classes  in  such  institutions. 

(b)  To  restore  to  the  economic 
and  social  world  every  educable 
Feeble-Minded  person  whose  case 
so  warrants,  as  soon  as  his  skill  and 
habits  give  reasonable  assurance  of 
a  useful  life. 

(c)  To  place  in  their  appropriate 
institutions  such  cases  as  are  prop¬ 
erly  adjudged  mentally  ill  or  insane. 
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rather  than  keep  them  classified 
among  the  Feeble-Minded  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

(d)  To  place  under  permanent 
custodial  care  all  non-educable  cases 
and  all  cases  for  any  reason  unfit 
for  restoration  to  the  economic  and 
social  world. 

(e)  To  return  wherever  local  con¬ 
ditions  warrant,  all  docile  cases  ex¬ 
cepting  females  during  their  child- 
l)earing  period,  to  their  respective 
borough  or  county  detention  home. 

(f)  To  provide  for  the  injbecile 
group  in  accordance  with  their 
specific  needs;  for  the  idiot  group 
in  accordance  with  their  needs, 
and  to  utilize  the  parental  and 
other  virtuous  instincts  of  certain 
of  the  moron  group,  in  the  cus¬ 
todial  care  of  their  more  unfortun¬ 
ate  imbecile  and  idiot  fellows. 

(g)  To  give  to  such  Feeble- 
Minded  people  as  have  minor  handi¬ 
caps,  deafness,  blindness  or  the  like, 
training  and  treatment  their  special 
limitations  require. 

4.  This  brings  us  directly  to  the 
subject  of  our  report,  that  of  ade¬ 
quate  care  for  the  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Feeble-Minded  in  general,  the 
trend  of  the  best  thought,  but  with 
practice  even  farther  in  the  rear,  is 
to  segregate,  classify,  and  treat  the 
Blind  Feeble-Minded  in  accordance 
with  whatever  capabilities  they  may 
individually  possess. 

(a)  Educable  blind  Feeble-Minded 
should  be  taught  either  in  special 
schools  of  their  own  as  is  being  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  Royer  Graves  School 
at  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  and  in  the 
day  class  conducted  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 


of  the  Blind,  at  1305  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  or  in  special  de¬ 
partments  of  regular  institutions  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  or  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort,  special  classes  in  such  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  conceded  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  feeble-minded  child  in 
the  ordinary  school  is  a  detriment 
to  the  normal  child.  The  detriment 
is  undoubtedly  greater  where  the 
handicap  of  blindness  limits  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  individual  experience, 
and  so  tends  to  exaggerate  any  ab¬ 
normality.  Our  residential  and  day 
schools  for  the  blind,  therefore, 
should  be  purged  of  their  feeble¬ 
minded  children  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  blind  child  and  of  the  blind 
Feeble-Minded  child. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  skill  and  hab¬ 
its  of  an  educable  blind  Feeble- 
Minded  child  or  adult  reach  a  point 
where  they  give  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  useful  life,  the  individual 
should  either  be  restored  to  his 
original  environment  or  his  services 
should  be  commandeered  in  caring 
for  his  less  fortunate  fellows  within 
the  custodial  care  of  an  institution 
for  the  Feeble-Minded.  Many  of  our 
most  trusty  messenger  or  bundle 
boys  in  connection  with  our  shops 
and  homes  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country,  are  of  this  type  of  edu¬ 
cable  Feeble-Minded. 

(c)  A  mental  breakdown  not  in¬ 
frequently  accompanies  the  calamity 
causing  blindness,  and  sometimes 
overtakes  a  blind  person  who  was 
previously  of  a  perfectly  sound  mind. 
Such  a  person  should  not,  of  course, 
be  classified  among,  or  treated  as  a 
blind  Feeble-Minded  case,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  never  was  and 
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never  will  be  Feeble-Minded.  He 
is  mentally  ill  or  insane  and  should 
so  be  treated.  Many  of  the  blind 
insane  in  asylums  are  undoubtedly 
there  either  because  of  the  foregoing 
fact,  or  because  of  the  further  fact 
that  proper  rehabilitation  assistance 
had  not  been  brought  to  them  in 
time  to  save  a  nervous  breakdown. 

(d)  When  a  blind  feeble-minded 
child  or  adult  is  proven  to  be  non- 
educable,  he  should  be  placed  under 
proper  custodial  care  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  Feeble-Minded  where,  un¬ 
der  the  oversight  of  the  regular  care¬ 
takers,  any  special  need  he  may 
have,  because  of  his  blindness,  can 
be  supplied  in  many  cases,  in  part 
perhaps  by  the  more  trusty  of  his 
seeing  mates.  Nowhere  does  the 
parental  instinct  shine  forth  more 
wholesomely  than  among  feeble¬ 
minded  children  and  adults  in  such 
institutions. 

(e)  As  in  the  case  of  the  see¬ 
ing  feeble-minded,  it  is  only  hu¬ 
mane  that  docile  cases  of  blind 
feeble-mindedness  should,  whenever 
local  conditions  make  it  practicable, 
be  returned  to  their  respective  bor¬ 
ough  or  county  detention  home,  for 
such  individuals  are  thus  much 
more  accessible  to  any  relative  or 
friend  interested  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them,  and  their  lives  are  in 
general  more  tolerable.  Care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  in  the  case  of 
females  still  within  the  child-bearing 
period. 

(f)  Blind  imbeciles  unquestionably 
require  more  special  attention  than 
those  with  sight,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  blindness  adds 
any  greater  labor  to  the  care  of  an 
idiot  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  case. 


is  already  wholly  beyond  the  pale 
of  self-assistance.  Blind  imbeciles 
and  blind  idiots,  moreover,  are  found 
to  have  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the 
parental  instinct  of  their  more  for¬ 
tunate  moron  mates. 

5.  Having  thus  indicated  in  a 
general  way  that  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  blind  Feeble-Minded 
must  proceed  along  the  same  lines 
as  adequate  provision  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  in  general,  your  committee 
dares  to  risk  a  few  suggestions  very 
general  in  character  as  to  how  such 
provision  may  be  secured. 

(a)  By  educating  the  public,  es¬ 
pecially  the  leading  citizens,  con¬ 
cerning  the  tremendous  economic 
and  social  importance  of  protecting 
society  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  Feeble-Minded  people, 
and  from  the  detrimental  results  of 
their  presence  in  the  social  body. 

(b)  By  initiating  financial  and 
other  appropriate  legislation  for 
proper  housing  and  other  adequate 
provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in 
general. 

(c)  By  initiating  legislation  which 
will  provide  a  somewhat  larger  per 
capita  appropriation  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  care  of  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded,  and  others  with  similar 
special  handicaps,  such  additional 
per  capita  appropriations  being  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
individual,  educable  or  custodial. 

(d)  By  inducing  the  executive 
management  of  institutions  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  to  give  preference  to 
cases  with  special  handicaps,  as 
they  now  do  to  cases  which  are  es¬ 
pecially  dangerous  to  the  community 
in  which  they  live. 

(e)  By  persisting  in  securing  ade- 
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quate  provision  for  that  particular 
blind  feeble-minded  individual  in 
whom  you  are  personally  or  officially 
interested. 

(f)  If  you  are  the  superintendent 
of  a  school  for  normal  blind  or  of 
an  employment  institution  for  nor¬ 
mal  blind,  steadfastly  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  blind  feeble-minded  into  asso¬ 


ciation  with  normal  blind  people, 
and  so  throw  the  responsibility  for 
their  care  upon  the  proper  author¬ 
ities. 

(g)  By  stimulating  all  who  come 
into  official  contact  with  Blind 
Feeble-Minded  to  devote  themselves 
more  assiduously  to  the  solution  of 
this  most  important  problem. 
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The  Future  of  Hand  Loom  Weaving 


J.  M.  Been,  President  of  the  Been 
Loom  Company  of  Harlan,  Iowa, 
gives  some  interesting  figures  in 
The  Shuttle,  a  textile  magazine.  He 
says : 

.  With  figures  supplied  me 
directly  from  the  Bepartment  of 
Commerce  at  Washington,  I  venture 
very  little  guess  work  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  American  home  weaving.  I 
first  submit  the  figures  as  follows: 

Total  imports  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1927  of  6,027,521  square 
yards  with  a  valuation  of  $2,162,465 
is  a  fraction  less  than  36c  a  square 
yard,  including  all  varieties  of  rag 
rugs.  January  and  February,  1928, 
figures  from  Japan  only  show  a 
marked  increase  in  imports  over  any 
month  in  1927,  the  peak  having  been 
reached  in  February  with  a  total  of 
770,287  yards,  valued  at  $176,932.00, 
making  a  value  of  slightly  less  than 
23c  a  square  yard,  including  all  va¬ 
rieties. 

There  was  a  sudden  juggling  of 
prices  showing  for  March,  the  im¬ 
ports  dropped  from  770,287  yards  to 
176,763,  with  a  valuation  of  $58,304, 
amounting  to  a  fraction  less  than 
33c  a  yard,  an  advance  of  10c  in  less 
than  a  month.  But  April  shows  fig¬ 
ures  of  174,308,  with  a  valuation  of 
$97,273.00,  making  for  a  figure  a 
fraction  less  than  56c  a  yard.  Out 
of  the  total  of  174,308  yards  for 
April,  164,411  yards  were  of  the  hit 
and  miss  variety  and  valued  at  $94, 
511.00  or  a  fraction  more  than  56c  a 
yard.  These  figures  show  that  the 
tariff  imposed  has  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  imports  more  than 
75%,  but  of  more  importance  is  the 
increased  valuation,  approximating 
33c  a  yard,  bringing  it  to  a  level 
above  56c. 


I  do  not  prophesy  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  rag  weaving  in  America  will 
be,  assuming  that  no  one  knows. 
But  with  an  import  price  of  56c,  such 
rugs  moving  through  the  jobbers’ 
and  retailers’  hands  can  but  force 
a  price  of  close  to  70c  a  yard  to 
the  consumer.  And,  since  the  retail¬ 
er  isn’t  in  the  habit  of  taking  less 
than  25%,  it  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  forcing  the  retail  price  beyond 
70c.  And  the  home  weaver’s  side 
of  the  question  is  that  rags  at  15c 
and  warp  at  45c,  the  material  cost 
per  quare  yard  is  35c.  Rags  fre¬ 
quently  are  priced  at  but  10c,  mak¬ 
ing  for  but  30c  a  yard.  That  affords 
the  home  weaver  a  margin  of  40c 
a  yard,  at  least.  A  recent  summer 
price  list  of  a  Mail  Order  house  put 
a  price  of  $1.39  on  a  30  x  60  hit  and 
miss  rug,  their  cheapest.  The  ma¬ 
terial  cost  of  that  size  is  about  40c, 
leaving  the  weaver  a  margin  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.00,  allowing  he  has 
a  direct  sale. 

With  the  American  markets  still 
flooded  with  Japanese  imports,  ar¬ 
riving  before  the  new  schedule  went 
into  effect,  makes  for  a  problem 
as  to  when  the  home  weaver  will 
again  come  into  his  full  rights. 
Inquiries  into  jobbers’  markets  dis¬ 
close  that  jobbers  are  inclined  to 
unload  a  surplus  at  even  lower 
figures  than  low  imports  afforded, 
which  indicates  that  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  unload  at  a  loss.  It  is  bound 
to  take  time  to  clear  such  stocks, 
but  when  they  are  cleared,  the  mar¬ 
kets  will  come  back  full  force. 
Home  Weaving  is  yet  quite  good. 
The  battle  for  increased  profits  is 
already  won  for  the  future.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  a  question  of  carry¬ 
ing  on.” 


The  Radio  Game 

By  August  McCollom 


SINCE  I  became  a  licensed  ama¬ 
teur  in  1925,  I  have  been  on 
the  air,  enjoying  the  game  with 
the  rest  of  the  boys.  At  present,  I 
have  two  calls  and  about  one  and 
a  half  transmitters.  9BQW  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  my  home  in  Dodge  City, 
Kansas,  and  9HS  is  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  During  the  summer  and 
Christmas  holidays  I  operate 
9BQW ;  this  station  consists  of  an 
852  with  1200  volts  crac.  on  the 
plate  in  a  Hartley  circuit.  This  sta¬ 
tion  has  reached  OA  and  OZ  with 
an  audibility  of  R7.  At  9HS,  a  cx 
310  is  used  in  a  hay  wire  outfit.  A 
400  volt  dynamotor  connected  to 
the  storage  battery  from  which  the 
filaments  of  both  transmitting  and 
receiving  tubes  are  lighted  supplies 
the  plate  voltage.  One  compact 
three  tube  receiver  serves  at  both 
stations.  Home  made  plug  in  coils 
which  fit  an  ordinary  ux  socket  are 
used. 

So  far  as  I  know,  9HS  has  not 
been  heard  off  of  this  continent.  I 
am  able  to  note  down  messages  on 
a  typewriter,  or  in  the  Braille  while 
they  are  being  sent  to  me  over  the 
air.  Since  I  am  unable  to  read  typ¬ 
ing,  I  handle  traffic  in  braille.  By 
this  method,  I  have  qsrd  as  high 
as  forty-five  messages  in  a  week. 

It  is  just  a  little  bit  hard  to  tell 
how  I  build  radio  sets,  as  there  are 
several  ways  to  do  it.  I  try  to  buy 
the  parts  that  do  the  best  work  for 
the  least  amount  of  money,  then  I 
form  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  how 
I  want  to  arrange  the  parts  on  the 
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panel  and  sub-panel.  I  always 
work  for  efficiency  first,  and  looks 
second. 

In  assembling  a  set,  I  require  a 
pocket  knife,  hand  drill  with  an 
assortment  of  bits,  a  large  and  a 
small  screw  driver,  wire  cutters,  and 
a  pair  of  small  nosed  pliers.  Where 
soldering  is  necessary  I  use  a  stor¬ 
age  battery  and  a  carbon  stick  with 
a  point  in  one  end,  and  a  connection 
on  the  other,  but  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  method,  as  it  is  wasteful 
with  battery  current. 

I  have  grieved  over  the  loss  of 
the  big  power  tubes  that  I  have 
burned  out  in  my  sending  set.  For 
example  a  fifty  watt  tube  went  out 
for  me  once,  and  the  price  of  a  new 
one  was  thirty  eight  dollars. 


The  Problem  of  the  Aged  Blind 

Report  Presented  to  Executives  of  Work  Shops  and 
State  Commissions  for  the  Blind 

r>y  Murray  !>.  Ai.uen,  Utah;  Grace  S.  Harper,  New  York; 
L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia. 


Your  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Aged  Blind  submits  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  agen¬ 
cies  in  each  state,  embodying  the 
following  points:  Number  of  blind 
in  the  state;  Number  of  blind  over 
sixty  years  of  age ;  Description  of 
agencies  caring  for  aged  blind ;  Data 
on  homes  for  the  blind ;  Data  on  re¬ 
lief  laws,  pensions,  etc.;  Plans  for 
enlarging  work  already  begun ; 
Plans  for  inaugurating  work  where 
it  does  not  exist. 

The  conclusions  from  the  replies 
indicate  that  the  problem  of  the  aged 
blind  is  largely  untouched.  Most 
states  have  not  differentiated  the 
aged  blind  from  the  larger  group  of 
adults.  If  there  is  a  problem  of  the 
blind  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
the  aged  present  a  particular  and 
distinct  phase  of  that  problem,  call¬ 
ing  for  special  methods  and  special 
technique.  Whether  workers  should 
venture  upon  that  uncharted  course, 
your  committee  is  not  prepared  to 
say.  It  is  a  matter  for  further  study 
to  determine  when  the  work  for  the 
aged  shall  be  segregated  from  the 
entire  adult  body.  It  is  not  our  prov¬ 
ince,  either,  to  suggest  methods. 
t)ur  data  lead  us  to  say  that  the 
(|uestion  of  the  aged  blind  is  still 
virgin  terriUjry,  highly  susceptible 
of  cultivation. 

In  taking  the  report,  the  country 
was  divided  into  three  sections, — 


the  eleven  states  of  the  Northeast, 
sixteen  states  of  the  South,  includ¬ 
ing  Texas  and  Oklahoma;  and  the 
twenty-one  of  the  West,  including 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  From  these 
states,  returns  were  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Those  questioned  in  the  North¬ 
east  11;  in  the  South  16;  in  the 
West  21 ;  total  48.  Those  reporting 
in  the  Northeast  11;  in  the  South 
13;  in  the  West  13;  total  37.  Hav¬ 
ing  state-wide  agencies,  in  the 
Northeast  10;  in  the  South  4;  in  the 
West  6;  total,  20.  Distinguishing 
aged  from  others,  in  the  Northeast 
8;  in  the  South  4;  in  the  West  6; 
total,  20.  Homes  for  Blind,  in  the 
Northeast,  5;  in  the  South  4;  in  the 
West  0;  total,  17.  Relief  or  Pen¬ 
sions  to  Blind,  in  the  Northeast  8; 
in  the  South  6;  in  the  West  2;  to¬ 
tal,  16.  About  to  enlarge  present 
work,  in  the  Northeast  4;  in  the 
South  8;  in  the  West  8;  total,  20. 
Planning  to  inaugurate  adult  work, 
in  the  Northeast  0;  in  the  South 
4;  in  the  West  5;  total,  9. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows 
several  significant  points.  The  older 
and  more  populous  East  has  its 
work  pretty  well  in  hand.  The  agen¬ 
cies  are  more  numerous  and  have 
evidently  differentiated  the  aged 
blind,  as  eight  of  the  eleven  states 
record  the  aged  as  distinguished 
from  others.  The  number  of  relief 
laws  and  special  homes  for  the 
blind  in  this  group  is  also  large.  On 
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the  other  hand,  only  four  report 
plans  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their 
work. 

Failures  to  respond  were  greatest 
in  the  West.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  some  states  in  this  group  have 
well-organized  agencies  doing  con¬ 
structive  work.  Nevertheless,  other 
states  are  entirely  without  agencies 
of  any  kind  possessed  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  blind.  The  hopeful 
signs  in  this  division  are  in  the 
number  of  states  that  have  plans  to 
expand  their  present  programs  or 
begin  adult  work  where  it  does  not 
now  exist.  There  seems  also,  in  this 
section,  a  consciousness  of  the  aged 
blind  as  a  group,  nine  states  giving 
definite  numbers. 

In  the  South,  which  includes  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  states  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  two  states  report 
pensions  and  none  give  special 
homes  for  the  aged.  No  mention  is 
made  of  a  division  of  the  aged  from 
the  younger  adults,  but,  in  justice 
to  the  South,  it  should  be  stated  that 
some  of  the  questionnaires  did  not 
ask  for  this  information.  An  en¬ 
couraging  aspect  of  the  work  in  this 
territory  is  seen  in  the  number  of 
states  reporting  plans  to  extend 
present  activities  or  to  commence 
work  in  undeveloped  regions.  Of 
the  thirteen  states  reporting,  eight 
have  immediate  prospects  of  en¬ 


largement  and  four  others  of  in¬ 
augurating  adult  programs. 

Eight  homes  exclusively  for  the 
blind  are  reported.  In  almost  every 
instance,  however,  correspondents 
tell  of  blind  in  other  institutions. 
Religious,  fraternal,  and  charitable 
homes,  in  most  instances,  accept 
blind  charges.  Some  few  that  have 
formerly  refused  blind  have  recently 
been  prevailed  upon  to  receive  them. 
Almost  all  reports  note  that  there 
are  blind  in  county  alms-houses. 
The  question  whether  it  is  better  to 
maintain  special  homes  for  the  blind 
or  to  assign  homeless  and  indigent 
blind  to  homes  primarily  for  the  see¬ 
ing  is  still  a  mooted  one.  Your 
committee  is  divided  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Where  blind  persons  are  con¬ 
fined  in  county  infirmaries  or  pri¬ 
vate  institutions,  workers  might, 
with  propriety,  see  to  it  that  special 
adaptations  are  made  for  them.  This 
does  not  mean  special  privileges  but 
certain  adjustments  fitting  their 
type  of  infirmity. 

As  previously  stated,  the  survey 
emphasizes  the  “Inadequate  Care” 
of  the  aged  blind  as  a  section  unto 
themselves.  Your  committee  under¬ 
stands  its  assignment  to  be  a  re¬ 
port  on  present  conditions  and  not 
to  propose  relief  for  the  problem. 
That  must  come  as  subsequent  ac¬ 
tion  of  your  organization. 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
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Handicapped  wage  Earners 

A  Review  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


Research  Agent,  American 

“Handicapped  Wage  Earners”* 
by  Moses  A.  Leavitt,  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped,  will  claim 
the  attention  of  all  workers  for  the 
blind  who  are  interested  in  this  most 
vexing  and  fundamental  of  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  Leavitt’s  monograph  is 
a  report  of  a  survey  recently  made 
by  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  was  to  determine 
which  types  of  wage-earning  activity 
were  most  satisfactory  for  handi¬ 
capped  persons  and  what  resources 
in  the  community  were  available  in 
this  connection.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  the  study  covers 
all  types  of  the  disabled  including, 
besides  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  cardiac 
and  tubercular  cases,  and  many 
others,  nevertheless  many  of  the 
principles  outlined  by  Mr.  Leavitt 
are  applicable  to  the  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind. 

The  chapter  on  the  sheltered 
workshop  merits  special  notice.  Of 
the  five  possible  functions  of  such 
a  shop  mentioned  by  the  author, 
three  in  particular  engage  our  at¬ 
tention,  namely  the  therapeutic 
shop,  the  vocational  training  shop 
and  the  permanent  employment 
shop.  Many  shops  of  course  com¬ 
bine  two  or  more  of  these  functions. 
Managers  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  may  find  it  interesting  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  functions  of  their  own 
shops  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Leavitt’s 
remarks. 


Foundation  for  the  Blind 

In  his  discussion  of  business  poli¬ 
cies  and  finances  the  author  sums 
up  the  position  of  the  sheltered 
shop.  “A  successful  private  factory 
is  judged  by  the  percentage  of  mone¬ 
tary  return  per  dollar  invested.  The 
successful  sheltered  workshop  is 
judged  by  the  number  of  disabled 
persons  it  has  rendered  self-support¬ 
ing  per  dollar  invested.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  with  such  widely 
differing  criteria,  though  operating 
apparently  in  a  very  similar  way, 
private  factories  show  a  profit  bal¬ 
ance  and  sheltered  shops  a  deficit.” 
Therapeutic  and  re-training  shops, 
he  concludes,  must  almost  inevitably 
operate  on  a  deficit,  although  “shops 
that  provide  permanent  employment 
can  probably  with  wise  and  efficient 
management  be  made  to  carry  their 
overhead  expense.” 

Regarding  the  employment  of  the 
blind  outside  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop,  however,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Leavitt’s  sweeping  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  blind  as  a  class  may 
be  considered  almost  unemployable 
in  industry,”  nor  do  we  believe  that 
“even  the  highly  skilled  blind  work¬ 
er  cannot  compete  with  the  sighted 
worker.” 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  on  file  records  of  more 
than  two  hundred  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  blind  men  and  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories  side  by  side  with 
the  seeing.  The  average  of  earnings 
reported  is  twenty  dollars  a  week 
and  a  number  of  individuals  re- 
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ported  earnings  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dollars  a  week. 

That  there  are  not  more  of  such 
placements  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  blind¬ 
ness  as  to  what  Mr.  Leavitt  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  his  monograph  calls 
“industrial  limitations.”  Among 
these  may  be  counted  the  employ¬ 
er’s  lack  of  faith  in  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  a  handicapped  work¬ 
er,  the  bogey  of  liability  insurance 
and  the  constantly  rising  standard 
of  physical  fitness  maintained  by 
medical  examiners.  For  these  “lim¬ 
itations,”  as  Mr.  Leavitt  points  out, 
only  a  program  of  education  for 
employer  and  public  offers  any  ef¬ 
fective  remedy. 

In  summing  up  the  findings,  Mr. 
Leavitt  expresses  a  thought  which 
we  may  well  hold  constantly  in 
mind.  To  quote:  “The  importance 
of  rendering  any  service  to  the  dis¬ 
abled  worker  on  a  case-work  basis 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Each 
individual  presents  his  own  unique 
problem.” 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading 

The  following  review  appeared  in 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Vol. 
XVI,  No.  5,  May,  1928: 

“A  very  useful  text  book  has 
lately  reached  us,  entitled  “The 
Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,”  by 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  M.A.,  Re¬ 
search  Psychologist  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

“Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  author 
and  to  the  American  Foundation 


for  the  Blind  for  the  observation, 
care  and  research  which  have  been 
lavished  on  this  work,  for  the  ma¬ 
ture  thought  which  marks  its  con¬ 
clusions,  and  for  the  excellent  way 
in  which  it  is  arranged.  The  Col¬ 
lege  and  Association  would  do  well 
to  adopt  it  as  a  compulsory  text 
book  for  both  the  School  Teachers’ 
and  Home  Teachers’  Examination. 

“The  volume  opens  with  a  Fore¬ 
word  by  the  author  and  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
who  is  already  well  known  in  this 
country.  He  says:  Miss  Maxfield’s 
book  on  reading  is  the  first  of  a 
projected  series  of  books  upon 
methods  of  teaching  the  different 
subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind.” 

A  Study  of  Insurance 
Underwriting 

After  graduation — what?  This 
question  comes  to  every  thoughtful 
parent  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
To  the  relatives  and  friends  of  a 
young  blind  man  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  question ;  indeed,  at  times  it 
is  almost  tragic.  “Tragic”  may  seem 
an  exaggeration,  but  let  any  reader 
pause  for  a  moment  and  think  what 
advice  he  or  she  would  give  to  a 
blind  son  about  to  start  out  in  the 
race  of  life. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  rendered  a  very  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  those  interested  in  the  blind 
by  their  recent  study  of  insurance 
underwriting  in  its  relation  to  blind 
agents. 

The  following  quotation  from  the 
foreword  admirably  summarizes  the 
monograph : 
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“The  importance  of  making  a 
right  choice  in  the  selection  of  a 
vocation  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
When  one  is  without  sight,  the 
gravity  of  this  decision  is  extreme. 
The  blind  person  facing  the  problem 
of  how  to  earn  his  living  finds  the 
opportunities  open  to  him  so  re¬ 
stricted  and  so  dubious  in  their 
promise  of  success  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  making  an  ill-advised,  if 
not  reckless,  choice.  He  should  have 
available  complete  and  dependable 
data  regarding  the  few  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor  offering  themselves.  Too  of¬ 
ten,  selections  of  vocations  are  based 
upon  the  experience  of  a  single 
isolated  individual,  or  upon  hearsay 
information.  Blind  people  and  their 
counselors  have  long  felt  the  need  of 
a  careful,  dispassionate,  straight¬ 
forward  statement  of  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  more  unusual  vocations  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  sightless  persons. 

“The  Research  Department  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  undertaken  to  make  studies  of 
some  of  these  vocational  possibili¬ 
ties,  giving  a  description  of  the 
field,  the  opportunities  which  it  pre¬ 
sents,  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  training  facilities,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work.” 

We  conclude  with  the  comment 
of  one  of  the  blind  underwriters  who 
provided  some  of  the  information 
in  the  study,  “Life  Insurance  is  the 
best  paid  hard  work  there  is ;  also,  it 
is  easy  when  you  work  hard,  and 
very  hard  when  you  work  easy.” 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

•Insurance  Underwriting,  by  Lela  T.  Brown, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th 
St.,  New  York  City.  52  p.ages.  Price  50  cents. 


A  Summer  at  Fontainebleau 

Rose  Resnick,  one  of  the  Light¬ 
house  Players,  who  graduated  in 
June  from  Hunter  College,  is  having 
a  chance  to  study  music  for  three 
months  at  the  Fontainebleau  School 
of  Music,  in  France.  She  has  studied 
music  by  Braille  since  she  was  ten 
years  old  and  will  translate  into 
Braille  all  the  music  which  she  will 
study  this  summer.  She  has  taught 
music,  dancing,  and  French  during 
her  college  course,  and  will  room 
with  a  French  girl  at  Fontainebleau 
who  cannot  speak  English. 

Miss  Resnick  sailed  June  18th  on 
the  Rochambeau,  and  upon  her  re¬ 
turn  will  continue  the  teaching  of 
music,  hoping  to  find  a  position  in 
a  girls’  school. 

The  opportunity  to  study  abroad 
came  to  her  through  a  friend  who 
was  interested  in  the  quality  of  her 
work. 


Bill  Passes  House 

The  Hawes-Cooper  Bill,  which 
passed  the  House  at  the  last  session 
by  a  vote  of  303  to  39,  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  in  the  Senate  at  the  short 
session  beginning  in  December.  This 
Bill  is  an  enabling  act  which  divests 
prison-made  products  of  their  inter¬ 
state  character  in  certain  cases,  and 
thereby  makes  it  possible  for  indi¬ 
vidual  states  to  place  an  embargo 
on  the  importing  of  prison-made 
products  into  their  territory  from 
other  states.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  the  blind  in  the  case  of 
the  broom  industry,  since  many 
workshops  for  the  blind  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  competition 
of  prison-made  brooms. 
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Election  Aid  for  Blind  Voters 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

How  is  the  sightless  man  or 
woman  to  exercise  his  citizen’s 
right  of  voting?  This  question, 
always  important,  takes  on  added 
interest  as  election  time  approaches. 
In  practically  every  state,  the  legis¬ 
lators  recognizing  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  blind  voter  to  mark 
his  own  ballot  have  assured  to  him 
the  privilege  of  having  some  other 
person  mark  it  for  him.  There  is, 
however,  wide  variation  in  the  legal 
provisions  by  which  the  individual 
states  accomplish  this. 

The  first  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  the  law-makers  has  often 
been  to  prevent  the  unscrupulous 
seeing  from  abusing  this  privilege 
by  corrupt  practices.  To  guard 
against  such  abuse  most  states  re¬ 
quire  a  formal  statement,  usually 
under  oath,  that  the  voter  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  really  blind  and  in  need  of 
assistance. 

The  voter’s  eligibility  for  assis¬ 
tance  once  established,  his  next 
question  is  “who  shall  give  the  as¬ 
sistance?’’  The  majority  of  states 
arbitrarily  appoint  two  officers  of 
election  of  opposite  political  parties 
to  accompany  the  voter  to  the  booth 
and  mark  his  ballot  as  he  instructs 
them.  This  safeguards  the  carrying 
out  of  the  voter’s  wishes  since  each 
official  acts  as  a  check  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  other.  A  few  states 
provide  for  assistance  to  be  given 
by  only  one  election  official,  and 
there  are  other  minor  variations,  in 
which  the  integrity  of  the  officers 
of  election  is  the  voter’s  protection. 


To  ensure  secrecy  of  the  ballot 
practically  every  state  enjoins  strict 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  assisting 
officer  and  many  provide  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  the  voter’s  con¬ 
fidence. 

These  provisions  for  the  integrity 
and  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  excellent 
as  they  are,  do  not,  however,  solve 
all  the  difficulties  the  blind  man 
meets  in  the  exercise  of  his  voting 
rights.  It  may  easily  happen  that 
the  issue  at  stake  is  not  a  point  of 
disagreement  between  the  major 
political  parties.  The  soldiers’ 
bonus  and  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  are  examples  of  this.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  both  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  officers  of  elec¬ 
tion  are  against  the  soldiers’  bonus. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  for  the  blind  man  to  in¬ 
struct  them  to  mark  his  ballot  in 
favor  of  the  bonus,  knowing  as  he 
probably  does,  what  their  senti¬ 
ments  are.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  small  towns  where  public 
opinion  can  make  or  mar  a  man’s 
career. 

The  laws  described  above,  al¬ 
though  designed  to  guarantee  the 
blind  man  the  same  independence 
and  secrecy  of  ballot  as  the  seeing 
enjoy,  nevertheless  fall  somewhat 
short  of  this  end.  Some  states  have 
attempted  to  remedy  this  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  voter  to  select  his  own 
assistant.  In  some  cases  his  choice 
is  practically  unrestricted — in  others, 
it  is  limited  to  electors,  occasionally 
to  election  officials.  Nevertheless  it 
is  possible  for  the  voter  to  select 
some  relative  or  friend  to  whom  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  confide  his 
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choice,  who  will  respect  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  carry  out  his  wishes. 
Under  such  circumstance  the 
handicap  of  the  blind  man  is  prac¬ 
tically  nullified  and  he  is  enabled 
to  exercise  his  franchise  without 
hindrance. 

Friends  of  the  blind  have  from 
time  to  time  interested  themselves 
in  legislation  to  provide  the  needed 
assistance  to  the  blind  in  the  polling 
booth,  with  the  result  that  forty-six 
of  the  forty-eight  states  have  speci¬ 
fic  clauses  included  in  their  election 
laws.  Many  of  these,  however,  merit 
further  study  as  to  their  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
possibilities  for  improvement,  so 
that  they  may  more  nearly  achieve 
their  end  which  is  to  assure  to  the 
blind  the  same  freedom  of  voting 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  seeing. 

NOTE:  Copies  of  the  laws  of  all  states  on 
this  subiect  ntav  be  obtained  free  on  reauest  to 
tbe  Bureau  of  Information,  American  Foundation 
for  tbe  Blind. 

Cleveland  Scouts  Sell  Brooms 

Final  results  showing  a  total  sale 
of  16,026  blind-made  brooms  were 
announced  at  the  close  of  the  six 
weeks’  Broom  Selling  Campaign 
carried  on  by  the  local  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  the  Cleveland  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Community  Fund. 

These  broom  orders  were  all  taken 
by  Scouts  throughout  the  city  and 
suburbs.  They  set  themselves  a 
goal  of  10,000  brooms  and  surpassed 
it  by  more  than  6,000.  The  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  of  this  campaign  has 
accomplished  two  results. 

First,  the  boys  have  won  alto¬ 
gether  about  1,600  free  days  in  the 


Boy  Scout  camp  this  summer.  In 
the  second  place,  it  has  given  oc¬ 
cupation  to  the  blind  men  in  the 
broom  shop  operated  by  the  society. 
Last  year  the  shop  was  forced  to 
close  down  for  seven  weeks  during 
the  slack  summer  season  and  had  a 
reserve  stock  of  1,400  brooms.  This 
year,  the  men  worked  overtime  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  and  will  be  kept 
busy  all  summer  while  the  shop  has 
a  reserve  of  only  300  dozen  brooms, 
a  figure  way  below  normal. 

The  boys  worked  hard  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  help  the  blind  of 
Cleveland.  The  down-town  depart¬ 
ment  stores  who  cooperated  by  de¬ 
livering  this  huge  quantity  of 
brooms  also  made  a  large  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  campaign  especially  as 
they  made  C.O.D.  deliveries. 

This  is  the  first  campaign  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  here  in  Cleveland 
and  it  is  proposed  to  make  broom 
selling  by  Scouts  an  annual  event. 
The  boys  are  enthusiastic  and  it  is 
a  splendid  method  of  securing  work 
for  the  Cleveland  shop  which  ordi¬ 
narily  does  an  almost  entirely 
wholesale  business. 

Rag  Rug  Tariff 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  has  just  published  the  report 
of  its  investigation  of  the  rag  rug 
industry.  This  investigation  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  recent  increase  in  the 
tariff  on  foreign  rag  rugs,  which 
afforded  much-needed  protection  to 
the  rug  industry  in  this  country. 

Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  ten  cents 
each. 


The  Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 


ly ISS  MARY  L.  COLLISON  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  The  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind  with  headquarters  at  305 
W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Miss  Collison  succeeds  Mrs.  Cora 
Turner  Neuman,  whose  resignation 
took  effect  April  15th,  1928. 

A  class  of  eight  young  women 
has  been  formed,  which  meets  at 
the  Blind  Shop  each  Tuesday  and 
Friday  where  they  are  being  taught 
basket  work  and  sewing  by  one  of 
their  number,  as  Delaware  is  at 
present  without  a  Home  Teacher 
and  Field  Officer.  This  class  has 
been  very  successful  in  its  efforts, 
and  its  work  is  being  sold  faster 
than  it  can  be  produced. 

A  T  their  May  meeting  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  Florida 
appointed  Alfred  L.  Brown,  then 
assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  president  of  the  Florida 
school.  Mr.  Brown  took  up  his 
duties  at  the  school  at  St.  Augustine, 

July  1st . During  the  past 

twelve  months  four  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  turned  over 
to  the  management  of  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
These  include  an  adequate  central 
heating  plant,  a  large,  well  ap¬ 
pointed  kitchen,  the  first  unit  of  a 
boys’  dormitory,  and  the  first  unit 

of  a  girls’  dormitory . The 

graduating  class  of  ’28  of  the  Florida 
school  consisted  of  five  unusually 
promising  young  folk.  Four  re¬ 


ceived  their  diplomas,  and  one  a 
certificate.  Aubrey  Martin,  the  first 
member  of  his  class,  will  go  this  fall 
to  Stetson  University  at  Deland, 
Florida.  Stewart  Yates  is  arrang¬ 
ing  to  take  some  special  work  at 
Perkins.  Albert  Macy  expects  to 
continue  the  study  of  music.  The 
other  two  members  of  the  class  have 
not  yet  made  known  any  definite 
plans. 

^T^HE  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
graduated  four  young  women  June 
13th.  Two  from  the  academic  de¬ 
partment,  one  from  the  academic 
and  music  departments,  and  one 
from  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment.  One  will  enter  Eastman 
school  of  music  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
this  fall.  A  second  will  take  up  the 
study  of  massage  in  New  York.  A 
third  has  a  position  in  the  Sunshine 

Home  at  Summit,  N.  J . The 

alumni  association  of  the  Batavia 
school  had  a  threefold  celebration  in 
June.  It  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1868. 
It  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  alumni  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  close  of  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  superintendency  of 
C.  A.  Hamilton.  One  hundred  and 
forty-five  were  present  at  the 
banquet.  H.  R.  Latimer  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  the  chief  speaker.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund  of  $50,000,  the  in¬ 
come  of  which  is  to  be  used  to 
assist  young  graduates  in  getting 
started  in  some  occupation. 
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■p  ERKINS  INSTITUTION  reports  that 
the  summer  circulation  of  em¬ 
bossed  books  continues  to  increase. 
There  are  now  needed  every  month 
in  the  year  the  full  attention  of  one 
librarian,  three  days’  time  of  a  boy 
wrapper,  and  three  truck  trips  to  the 

post  office,  a  week . Mr. 

Kawamoto,  once  a  student  of  the 
Harvard  course,  Nl,  and  now  head 
of  the  special  education  department, 
Tokio,  has  just  published  a  book  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  of  which 
the  illustrations  are  recognizable  by 
Americans,  many  of  the  subjects 
having  been  taken  at  Watertown. 

The  text  is  in  Japanese . An 

unusual  number  of  inquiries  have 
come  in  early  from  people  wishing 
to  become  teachers  of  the  blind. 
There  are  already  booked  ten  for  the 
Harvard  and  the  Special  Methods 
courses,  two  of  these  being  from 
Porto  Rico,  one  from  Colombia  and 

one  from  Greece . Mr.  Allen 

says:  “Again  this  summer,  our 
home  visitor  is  scouring  the  north¬ 
ern  New  England  States,  calling 
upon  all  blind  persons  she  finds,  es¬ 
pecially  present  and  past  Perkins 
pupils ;  and  she  has  again  discovered 
little  new  candidates  for  Water- 
town.  Still,  although  we  shall  have 
children  from  outside  New  Eng¬ 
land,  our  kindergarten  will  probably 
open  again  with  beds  unfilled.’’.  .  . 
The  class  which  graduated  from 
Perkins  in  1878 — two  years  after 
Dr.  Howe  died — consisted  of  five 
girls  who  have  kept  in  touch  with 
one  another  ever  since.  Last  month 
these  women,  alumnae  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
anniversary,  all  five  of  them  spend¬ 
ing  a  week  together  in  a  private 
house  at  Watertown. 


^HE  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  will  be  held  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  September  5  to  7  in¬ 
clusive.  The  sessions  will  be  open 
to  home  teachers  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  and  to 
the  officers  in  charge  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  divisions  and  the  executive 
heads  of  organizations  in  those 
states  which  employ  home  teachers. 
The  convention  will  be  opened 
Wednesday  evening,  September  5, 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Tucker,  a  Hartford  physician,  and 
will  be  followed  by  an  informal  re¬ 
ception.  Entertainment  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind  for  a  nominal  sum. 
Miss  Mary  E.  French  of  Rhode 
Island  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  and  Edward  Schuerer  of 
Massachusetts  is  president  of  the 

conference . Raymond  E. 

Reasor,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  for  nearly  seven 
years,  has  resigned  to  go  to  New 
York  State  to  aid  his  father  in  his 
business.  Jarvis  C.  Worden  of  Hart¬ 
ford  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position.  Mr.  Worden  is  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  and  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He 
began  his  duties  June  1. 

ly^ISS  MARIE  BUSCH,  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  has  tried  the 
successful  experiment  of  surprise 
birthday  parties  for  each  blind  per¬ 
son  in  the  workshop  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 
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TN  JULY,  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts  re-appointed  Robert  I. 
Bramhall  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  for  a  second  term  of 
five  years . Friends  of  the  Divi¬ 

sion  have  made  possible  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Weekly  News  in  Braille. 
This  publication  now  prints  over 
650  copies  each  week.  Many  of  the 
readers  in  Massachusetts  are  mail¬ 
ing  their  copies  to  blind  readers  all 
over  the  country  and  even  to  China, 
South  Africa,  India  and  Europe.  In 
October,  the  “Independent”  will  de¬ 
vote  its  feature  section  to  pictures 
of  the  blind  workers  printing,  proof¬ 
reading,  collating,  stitching,  and 
wrapping  the  publication.  Letters 
from  scores  of  readers  indicate  that 
among  the  blind  in  Massachusetts, 
the  weekly  News  has  taken  its  place 
beside  the  Ziegler  Magazine  as  a 

valued  publication . In  July,  the 

Lynn  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  with  Mrs.  Emily  Russell 
Hart  as  President.  This  is  a  new 
association  and  adds  one  more  to 
the  list  of  associations  working  for 
the  interests  of  blind  people  in 
Massachusetts. 


4  SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  Adult 
Blind  was  held  at  the  Kansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  June  11 
to  August  11.  The  school  was  the 
fifth  session  and  has  been  the  larg¬ 
est  in  point  of  attendance,  seventy- 
two  being  enrolled.  Literary,  Music 
and  Industrial  Work  was  offered. 
On  the  staff  of  the  school  were  in¬ 
cluded  twelve  blind  or  partial 
sighted  teachers.  Among  the  indus¬ 
trial  courses  offered  basketry,  reed 
furniture,  and  piano  tuning  were 
most  popular.  Certificates  are  given 


for  completion  of  tuning,  brooms 
and  music  courses.  Other  industrial 
courses  are  being  so  shaped  as  to 
lead  to  certificates  at  some  future 
date.  Students  from  Oklahoma  and 
Missouri  were  enrolled  this  year. 

^^HE  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind  cooperated  with  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  and  the  Woman’s  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  this 
year  and  had  a  very  successful  out¬ 
ing  for  blind  people.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  a  camp  in  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Louis,  which  they  open  ten  days 
before  the  regular  time.  It  covers 
many  acres  dotted  with  cottages, 
and  has  a  large  swimming  pool, 
swings,  and  everything  to  make  an 
ideal  camp.  The  Missouri  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  the  month  of 
May,  sent  out  a  questionnaire  ask¬ 
ing  how  many  of  the  blind  wished 
to  attend  a  ten  days’  outing  in  the 
camp.  A  hundred  blind  responded. 
One  section  of  the  cottages  was 
given  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to 
the  women.  The  camp  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Forhan,  the  office  Secretary 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind. 
One  of  the  radio  stations  installed 
a  radio  and  sent  out  its  entertainers 
to  entertain  the  blind.  Music,  sing¬ 
ing,  swimming,  swinging,  every 
sort  of  amusement  was  brought  into 
play  to  make  the  ten  days  profitable 
and  enjoyable. 

BLIND  SALESPEOPLE  WANTED 

Dan  Kane.  Box  352,  Da3rton,  Ohio, 
himself  blind,  will  be  glad  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  blind  people  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  combination  milk  bottle  stopper 
and  opener.  It  is  his  own  invention  and 
is  patented. 
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Summer  School  Program  Enlarged 

Last  year’s  summer  school  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  was  such  a  success 
in  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers,  of  the  teachers  who  conducted 
it,  and  especially  of  the  pupils  who 
attended  it,  that  Principal  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve  decided,  his  Board  of 
Managers  heartily  concurring,  to 
conduct  a  session  in  1928.  The  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  1927  had  been  for 
boys  only  and  was  experimental  in 
its  nature.  It  was  decided  to  invite 
girls  as  well  in  1928.  Sixteen  girls 
were  chosen,  eight  of  them  being 
regular  pupils  of  the  Institute  and 
eight  being  representatives  of  other 
schools;  two  each  coming  from  the 
Batavia  School,  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  Connecticut  School,  and 
the  Overbrook  School.  Two  boys 
were  invited  to  join  the  fourteen  of 
the  New  York  Institute,  one  each 
from  two  schools.  Only  one,  how¬ 
ever,  the  one  from  Overbrook,  was 
able  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Mornings  were  devoted  to  the 
usual  school  work,  every  pupil  be¬ 
ing  given  the  opportunity  to  choose 
the  kind  of  thing  that  he  wished  or 
needed  particularly  to  do  either  in 
making  up  lost  ground  or  taking 
some  advanced  steps. 

And  in  the  afternoons  educational 
excursions  were  taken  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  arranged  for,  so  that 
not  a  day  was  dull  or  unprofitable 
of  the  seven  weeks  from  July  9  to 
August  24.  The  educational  excur¬ 
sions  included  hikes  into  the  woods 
and  motor  trips  to  places  of  note. 
Central  Park  with  its  statues  and 


monuments,  the  museums,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Roosevelt 
home,  the  New  York  Times  plant, 
the  Steamer  Aquitania,  a  broad¬ 
casting  station,  were  some  of  the 
places  visited.  Amusements  included 
swimming,  baseball  games,  matin¬ 
ees,  picnics,  athletics.  Some  of  the 
boys  enjoyed  sleeping  out  of  doors 
under  the  trees  or  in  the  scout  tent 
which  was  erected  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  Institute.  Altogether  it  was  a 
healthful  and  happy  way  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  summer. 

Colorado  Commission 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  of 
Colorado,  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  was 
elected  president  and  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Dunklee,  secretary,  for  a  term  of 

one  year . On  June  19,  1928, 

Governor  Wm.  H.  Adams  appointed 
Mr.  Emil  Pfeiffer  as  a  member  of 
this  Commission  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  to  succeed  Edward  C.  Kay, 
whose  term  expired  June  2,  1928. 

Executive  Secretary 

David  F.  Soden  has  been  elected 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn. 

BRAILLE  GREETING  CARDS 

Miss  Alice  G.  Haskell,  85  Pleasant 
Street,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  has  found  a  de¬ 
mand  for  Christmas  and  Birthday  cards 
with  the  message  transcribed  in  Braille 
— These  are  simply  the  usual  cards  of  this 
sort  in  booklet  form  with  the  Braille  in¬ 
sert.  They  are  sold  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  15  cents  to  cover  their  actual  cost 
to  friends  of  blind  people,  who  wish  to 
send  holiday  greetings  which  can  be  read 
by  those  without  sight. 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


IN  my  last  “News”  mention  was 
made  of  an  article  appearing  in 
the  “Johann  Klein,”  a  Braille 
periodical,  under  the  caption,  “Kon- 
nersreuth,”  and  dealing  with  a  re¬ 
markably  interesting  psychological 
and  emotional  case.  At  that  time  I 
did  not  know  the  original  letter- 
press  source  of  the  article,  but  now 
am  in  possession  of  this  informa¬ 
tion.  Anyone  interested  in  the  case 
discussed  would  find  its  description 
in  the  February  number  of  “Wester- 
manns  Monatshefte”  (page  661) 
published  in  Vienna. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  bit  of 
writing  which  has  come  under  my 
observation  of  late  is  a  novel,  or 
novelette  (it  contains  only  140 
pages),  which  appeared  in  Germany, 
this  spring  under  the  title,  “Drei 
Frauen  und  Ich” — “Three  Women 
and  I.”  The  author  is  Oskar  Baum, 
who  was  previously  unknown  to 
me  and  who,  it  appears,  has  been 
rather  a  prolific  writer  on  matters 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  blind ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  author  has  fre¬ 
quently  introduced  blind  characters 
into  his  stories.  The  work  under 
present  consideration  is  the  sup¬ 
posed  life-story  of  a  young  blind 
man.  And  I  confess  that  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  its  general 
truth,  not  only  regarding  external 
facts,  but  also  the  fact  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  development  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Oskar  Baum  certainly  knows 
the  conditions  under  which  blind 
people  are  educated,  and  he  seems 


equally  to  have  a  clear  insight  into 
their  aspirations  and  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
rather  bold  for  me  to  say  that  the 
hero  of  the  present  work  would 
stand  as  a  type,  because  he  is  gifted 
with  great  musical  talent  approach¬ 
ing  very  near  to  genius,  and  this 
makes  him  an  individual  exception 
rather  than  an  example  of  the  rule. 
Nevertheless  the  reader  feels  that 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  real  per¬ 
sonality,  not  merely  the  brilliant 
figment  of  a  fine  imagination  and 
a  well-stored  mind. 

Edith,  Marina,  and  Milka  are  the 
three  women  who  are  most  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  the  blind  hero, 
who  tells  his  own  story  in  the  first 
person.  He  has  always  been  blind ; 
does  not  know  who  his  parents 
were;  lived  the  first  few  years  of 
his  life  in  a  poorhouse,  and  then 
was  transferred  to  a  school  for  the 
blind,  which  was  evidently  at  the 
same  time  a  place  of  permanent 
residence,  like  the  asylums  origi¬ 
nally  opened  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  for  the  reception 
of  the  indigent  blind.  He  is  trained 
as  a  piano  tuner  and  receives  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  training  as  an  in¬ 
strumentalist,  though  we  gather 
that  his  accomplishment  in  this  re¬ 
gard  is  rather  that  of  the  born 
musician  than  of  one  who  plays 
after  instruction.  One  evening  our 
friend  attends  a  performance  of  Car¬ 
men  in  the  company  of  Edith  Kail, 
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the  step-sister  of  a  schoolmate.  He 
is  much  attracted  by  the  voice  of 
the  principal  singer,  and  through 
Edith  receives  an  introduction  to 
her  at  the  close  of  the  opera.  There 
is  a  slight  emotional  scene  and 
Marina,  who  is  the  artist  in  ques¬ 
tion,  takes  an  instant  interest  in  our 
blind  friend.  She  arouses  his  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  great  in  music, 
smooths  the  path  for  his  regular 
instruction,  etc.,  etc.  She  is  his 
artistic  ambition  personified. 

Concurrently  with  his  relations 
with  Marina  are  those  which  he 
entertains  with  Milka,  a  waitress  in 
a  cabaret.  She  is  all  sympathy,  all 
materiality,  almost  all  animal.  She 
ministers  to  him  in  his  poverty  and 
brings  a  spot  of  warmth  and  a  ray 
of  light  into  his  life.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  he  discovers  that  the  house¬ 
keeping  Edith  is  the  golden  mean, 
the  happy  average,  and  the  source 
of  true  and  steady  joy.  He  marries 
her  and  after  a  brief  period  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  his  lot  of  a  wild 
desire  to  achieve  greatness  with 
Marina,  he  settles  down  to  the  real¬ 
ization  expressed  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  story,  “Love  is  sac¬ 
rifice,”  because  Edith  in  her  spirit 
of  unselfishness  amounting  to  self- 
effacement,  is  willing,  though  loving 
him,  to  give  him  up  to  Marina  and 
his  art. 

The  story  has  a  few  key  sen¬ 
tences.  For  instance,  “There  is  no 
obstacle  when  one  is  really  deter¬ 
mined.  Every  impulse  to  achieve 
greater  things  only  hastens  final 
success.”  Again,  “To  reach  the 
highest  goal,  or  to  remain  totally 
unknown,  is  the  desire  of  every  true 


talent.  There  is  nothing  more  ridic¬ 
ulous  than  a  half-way  artist.”  These 
are  general  sentiments  which  apply 
to  all  who  are  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  who  believe  themselves 
possessors  of  exceptional  gifts.  The 
following  sentence  is  one  of  per¬ 
sonal  application  to  the  narrator 
himself :  “All  the  events  and  people 
about  me  had  their  importance  in 
my  life  only  as  they  helped  me 
forward.”  The  whole  story  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  development  of  these 
two  ideas,  namely,  the  general  one, 
to  succeed;  and  the  particular  one, 
that  people  and  events  are  to  be 
used  for  personal  achievement,  or, 
at  any  rate,  contribute  thereto.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  last  sentiment 
is  wholly  moral,  but  it  is  practical 
and  found  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Taking  it 
all  in  all  the  story  is,  as  I  said  at 
first,  remarkably  true  to  the  facts  of 
personal  history,  both  physical  and 
psychological. 

As  to  the  style,  the  book  is  a 
marvel  of  directness  and  condensa¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  a  useless  word 
in  the  whole  of  it.  Oskar  Baum  has 
certainly  exemplified  Horace’s  dic¬ 
tum,  that  the  way  to  tell  a  story  is 
to  leap  at  once  “in  medias  res.”  The 
suddenness  of  the  opening  is  almost 
startling,  and  this  nervous  quick¬ 
ness  and  directness  is  maintained 
throughout.  Most  of  us  who  were 
brought  up  on  the  German  classics 
of  a  century  ago,  find  this  modern 
work  very  different  and  at  the  same 
time  very  refreshing.  It  reminds  us 
in  a  sense,  from  the  point  of  its  com¬ 
position,  more  of  Heine’s  “Harz- 
reise.”  If  anyone  wishes  to  pass  a 
couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly  and 
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also  very  profitably,  let  him  read 
Oskar  Baum’s,  “Drei  Frauen  und 
Ich”  (Englehorns  Nachfolger,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Germany). 

I  am  not  a  regular  reader  of 
“MacLean’s”  (Toronto,  Canada), 
and  thereby  probably  miss  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  good  things  in  the  line 
of  general  magazine  articles.  It  was 
due  to  this  laxity  that  the  number 
appearing  March  1st,  1928,  passed 
unnoticed  and  was  not  drawn  to  my 
attention  until  quite  recently.  I  was 
thus  unable  to  refer  in  the  June 
“News”  to  an  interesting  article  ap¬ 
pearing  under  the  caption,  “A  Page 
About  People.”  There,  in  company 
with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a 
distinguished  soldier,  appeared  a 
young  blind  Canadian,  Mr.  James 
Cotter  of  Ottawa,  who  has  acquired 
a  much  more  than  national  reputa¬ 
tion  on  account  of  his  achievements 
in  the  field  of  wireless  communica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Cotter  is  only  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  has  been  blind  since 
his  sixth  year.  Nevertheless  he  has 
performed  marvels  in  wireless  and 
his  station,  3JW,  is  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  other  wireless 
amateurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Radio  Relay  League,  and  of  several 
other  associations,  local  and  other¬ 
wise,  dealing  with  wireless.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  question  of 
what  is  possible  or  impossible  of 
execution  by  blind  people,  would  de¬ 
rive  considerable  information  from 
the  Cotter  portion  of  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to.  This  is  accompanied  with 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Cotter  with  the  sub¬ 
scription,  “Ottawa’s  Blind  Wireless 
Wizard.”  He  is  indeed  something 


in  the  nature  of  a  sorcerer  in  his 
chosen  field.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this 
article  and  read  it. 

New  Building  in  Brooklyn 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  doors 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn  were  thrown  open  to 
one  lone  workman.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  now  has  a  modern  fireproof 
Home  and  a  factory  building  opened 
this  year,  of  which  Mr.  Peter  Sal¬ 
mon,  Business  Manager,  says:  “We 
have  given  our  blind  people  the  very 
best  building  and  equipment  of  its 
kind  in  order  to  give  them  every 
possible  help  toward  self-support.” 
During  the  past  year  eighty-eight 
blind  men  were  employed  in  this 
factory  and  their  earnings  aggre¬ 
gated  $43,250.70.  Thirty-seven  men 
lived  in  the  resident  home  and  were 
employed  in  the  factory.  The  men 
have  the  benefit  of  a  home  teaching 
department,  a  placement  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  social  service  depart¬ 
ment.  Medical  attention  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  oculist  and  dentist  are 
provided. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  who  is  a  dictaphone  tsrpist,  trained 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  wants  position  in 
office,  library  or  school.  She  has  been 
employed  for  two  years  and  offers  the 
following  recommendations  from  her  em¬ 
ployer.  “She  is  a  woman,  who,  whether  in 
business  or  a  profession,  will  exert  every 
atom  of  her  energy  and  intelligence  for 
the  success,  not  only  of  her  position,  but 
of  the  organization  she  represents.” 

WANTS  POSITION  AS  TEACHER 

A  young  woman  of  twenty,  with  par¬ 
tial  sight,  graduating  this  year  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  with  strong  en¬ 
dorsements  from  her  professors,  wants 
to  find  a  chance  to  prove  her  worth  as 
a  teacher  of  English  or  History. 
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The  regular  yearly  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  with  the 
Blind  may  be  found  in  the  June, 
1928  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  Our  Commit¬ 
tee  would  like  to  express  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
for  publishing  its  Statistical  Report 
each  year.  It  feels  that  the  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  the  patrons  have 
more  interest  in  the  statistical  re¬ 
port  and  can  get  in  touch  with  it 
better  if  it  comes  out  in  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 

The  chairman  hopes  that  another 
year  the  librarians  will  decide  on  a 
definite  period  of  time  for  the  re¬ 
port  to  cover  so  that  there  will  be 
more  uniformity.  There  still  seems 
to  be  seme  confusion  in  counting 
the  actual  number  of  borrowers  for 
the  year  and  one  or  two  librarians 
persist  in  counting  renewals.  For 


these  reasons  the  Chairman  has  not 
tried  to  draw  up  any  composite 
figures  this  year,  though  there  are 
many  questions  which  a  report 
such  as  this  should  answer. 

Our  Committee  would  like  to 
mention  that  The  Work  of  the 
Blind  took  its  proper  place  among 
the  Exhibits  and  Round  Tables  at 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in 
May.  Mrs.  Delfino  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  library  took  charge  of  every¬ 
thing,  since  she  was  the  only  one  of 
our  committee  who  was  able  to  be 
there,  and  she  presented  our  cause 
to  this  great  body  of  librarians  with 
enthusiasm  and  success. 

Grace  D.  Davis,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
American  Library  Association 
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♦California  State  Library,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.  Extent  of  territory 
covered:  California  and  on  request 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Color¬ 
ado  and  New  Mexico.  Circulation 
for  year  (July  1st,  ’27  to  June  30, 
’28),  34,140.  Number  of  readers  us¬ 
ing  library  during  year  1108.  No.  of 
titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille  Grade 
Titles  1285.  Volumes  4811. 
Braille  grade  2.  Titles  720.  Vol¬ 
umes  3,608.  Moon  Titles  699.  Vol¬ 
umes  5,233.  Braille  music  1,690. 
No.  of  magazines  circulated  39. 
Keeps  readers  informed  of  additions 


in  “News  Notes.”  No.  of  volumes 
added  to  library  by  transcribers. 
Total  no.  428. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Extent  of  territory  covered: 
Nation-wide  service,  controlled  by 
availability  of  material  in  libraries 
nearer  a  reader’s  residence.  Circula¬ 
tion  for  calendar  year,  46,463  vols. 
No.  of  readers  during  year  2,700. 
No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
grade  IJ2,  Titles  1,779.  Vols  9,057. 
Braille  grade  2.  Titles  1,077.  Vols. 
3,733.  Braille  grade  2.  Foreign 
titles.  Volumes  528.  Braille  music 
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scores  298.  No.  of  mag.  circulated 
43.  Keeps  readers  informed  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  library  by  publishing  and 
distributing  ink  print  catalogs  and 
supplements.  No.  of  volumes  added 
in  year  by  transcribers,  113  titles  or 
531  volumes.  A  new  development  in 
the  work  during  the  year  was  the 
re-registration  of  blind  readers  giv¬ 
ing  information  as  to  business  oc¬ 
cupation  and  other  miscellaneous 
information  which  has  helped 
materially  in  book  service. 

Georgia  Library  Commission, 
State  Capitol,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  covered:  State  of 
Georgia,  special  requests  from  ad¬ 
jacent  states.  Circulation  for  calen¬ 
dar  year  707.  No.  of  readers  using 
library  during  year  513.  No.  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  grade  lyi. 
Titles  55.  Volumes  125.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  2.  Volumes  16. 
Magazines  circulated  2.  Keeps 
readers  informed  of  additions  by 
mimeographed  lists.  Remarks.  Our 
department  has  no  special  funds  for 
buying  books.  These  are  bought  by 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  Most  of  the  books 
have  been  acquired  by  gift.  We 
have  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  very  active  readers  and  for  these 
we  borrow  books  in  quantity  from 
the  Cincinnati  Library  to  supple¬ 
ment  our  collection. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Extent  of  territory  covered: 
Braille  reading  matter  sent  through¬ 
out  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Service  to 
other  localities  when  necessary. 
Moon  type  reading  matter  sent 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Southern 


States.  Circulation  for  the  year 
23,494.  Magazine  circulation  3,825. 
Total  27,319.  No.  of  readers  using 
library  during  year  836.  No.  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  grade  1J4. 
Titles  946.  Volumes  3,027.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  261.  Volumes  965. 
Moon  Type  Titles  582.  Volumes 
1,668.  Braille  music,  Titles  826 
Scores.  Magazine  Titles  35.  Copies 
112.  Keeps  readers  informed  by 
American  Printing  House  catalog, 
Ziegler  list  of  new  publications  and 
mimeograph  lists.  No.  of  volumes 
added  to  library  by  transcribers 
during  the  year  53.  New  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  work  was  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  class  of  30  volunteer 
transcribers.  Remarks.  The  Home 
teaching  service  is  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
State  of  Ill. 

Indiana  State  Library,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind.  Extent  of  territory, 
Indiana.  Circulation  for  the  year 
1,779.  No.  of  readers  using  library 
during  the  year  801.  No.  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Grade  1^.  Vols. 
848.  Grade  2.  Moon,  Volumes  32. 
No.  of  magazines  circulated  2. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  sending 
out  lists  of  the  new  books. 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covered.  Kentucky  and  the 
South.  Circulation  for  year  (ending 
Aug.  31,  1927)  764.  No.  of  readers 
85.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Grade  1)4.  Titles  134.  Volumes 
315.  Still  circulates  a  number  of  the 
older  types.  Keeps  readers  informed 
by  mailing  cumulative  lists  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals.  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass.  Extent  of  territory.  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Circulation  for  year  (ending 
Aug.  31,  ’27)  about  17,000  volumes. 
No.  of  readers  using  library  during 
year  about  900.  No.  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  Braille  grade  1)4. 
Titles  995.  Volumes  4,709.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  42.  Volumes  203. 
Moon,  Titles  670.  Volumes  3,468. 
French  contr.  br.  Titles  11.  Vol¬ 
umes  223.  Magazines  Titles  20. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  new 
catalogs  and  typed  lists.  No.  of  vols. 
added  to  library  by  transcribers  70. 
Remarks.  The  music  library  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  this  library. 
They  do  not  list  the  amount  in 
volumes,  titles,  etc.  They  put  the 
valuation  of  the  music  library  at 
$4,850,  if  that  will  help. 

State  Library  for  the  Blind,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  W.  S.,  Michigan.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  State  of  Michigan.  Circula¬ 
tion  for  year  (ending  April  30,  ’28) 
11,995.  Magazines  637.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  during  year 
203.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  grade  1)4.  Titles  852.  Vols. 
2,816.  Braille  grade  2.  Titles  76. 
Volumes  192.  Moon,  Titles  279. 
Volumes  850.  Braille  music.  Titles 
78.  Volumes  86.  Keeps  readers  in¬ 
formed  by  monthly  lists  inserted  in 
“The  Beacon”  printed  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Extent  of  territory  covered. 
State  of  Michigan  and  hand-copied 
books  are  sent  wherever  the  request 
is  made.  Circulation  for  the  year 
(ending  June  30th,  ’28)  6,171.  No. 
of  readers  using  library  during  the 
year  215.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes 


in:  Braille  grade  1)4.  Titles  692. 
Volumes  1,692.  Grade  2.  Titles  54. 
V'olumes  170.  Moon  Type,  Titles 
14.  Volumes  50.  Music  scores, 
Titles  75.  Magazines,  Titles  13. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  letters 
from  time  to  time,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  catalog  and  the  Founda¬ 
tion  catalog.  No.  of  volumes  added 
to  library  by  transcribers  58  during 
year.  Remarks.  Much  student  read¬ 
ing  and  reference  work  is  done  from 
the  library  room.  The  library  sup¬ 
ports  a  Home  teacher. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 
Faribault,  Minn.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Minnesota  and  some  other 
states.  Circulation  for  the  year  (end¬ 
ing  Dec.  31,  ’27)  5,088.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  during  year 
240.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in : 
Braille  grade  1)4.  Titles  546.  Vols. 
3,560.  Braille  Grade  2.  Titles  10. 
Volumes  42.  Moon,  Titles  46.  Vols. 
84.  Braille  music.  Titles  1,362.  Vols. 
20.  Magazines  circulated  10.  Keeps 
readers  informed  by  publishing  lists 
of  new  books  in  “The  Minnesotan.” 
No.  of  volumes  added  to  library  by 
transcribers  10. 

Saint  Louis  Public  Library,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Extent  of  territory 
covered.  Missouri  and  surrounding 
states.  Circulation  for  year  (ending 
May,  ’28)  17,602.  No.  of  readers 
using  libraries  during  year  518.  No. 
of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
grade  1)4.  Titles  787.  Volumes 
3,562.  Braille  Grade  2.  Titles  275. 
Volumes  1,015.  Moon  Type,  Titles 
17.  Volumes  61.  Braille  music. 
Titles  138.  Magazines,  Titles  14. 
Keeps  readers  informed  of  additions 
by  personal  communication.  No.  of 
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volumes  added  to  library  by  tran¬ 
scribers  116.  Remarks.  Personal 
contact  with  the  pupils  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind  has  been 
established  by  issuing  weekly  at  the 
school  a  collection  of  braille  books. 
All  reference  work  in  ink  print 
literature,  requested  by  the  Faculty 
and  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  other  bor¬ 
rowers  has  been  handled  by  the 
Department. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Extent  of  territory.  Through¬ 
out  the  State  and  in  other  states 
when  unattainable  in  the  state  where 
reader  lives.  Circulation  for  year 
(ending  March  31,  ’28)  30,661. 
Readers  borrowing  books  from 
library  during  year  824.  No.  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  grade  Ij^. 
Titles  1,115.  Volumes  3,358.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  1,582.  Volumes 
3,876.  Moon,  Titles  615.  Volumes 
2,097,  Music  scores,  Braille,  Titles 
692.  Magazines  circulated  16.  Keeps 
readers  informed  by  Inkprint  cata¬ 
logs,  Grade  1)4  and  Moon  type  lists. 
No.  of  hand-made  volumes  now  in 
library  16. 

New  York  Public  Library,  New 
York  City,  Extent  of  territory 
covered.  Serves  readers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
beyond  these  states  when  necessary. 
Music  collection  available  to  readers 
in  all  states.  Circulation  for  year 
(ending  Dec.  31,  ’27)  38,968.  No. 
of  readers  using  library  during  year 
1,231.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  grade  1)4.  Titles  1,104, 
Volumes  5,347.  Braille  grade  2. 
Titles  1,585.  Volumes  5,272.  Moon, 
Titles  711,  Volumes  4,249.  Braille 


music.  Volumes  3,959.  Magazines, 
Titles  66.  Keeps  readers  informed 
by  book  notices  in  the  “Message  to 
the  Sightless’’  and  in  “Lighthouse 
Gleams’’  (both  having  a  local  cir¬ 
culation)  and  in  printed  supple¬ 
ments.  No.  of  volumes  added  to 
library  by  transcribers.  Titles  57, 
vols.  163.  New  developments  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  collection  of 
music  has  been  made  available  to 
residents  of  all  states. 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society 
for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Extent  of  territory  covered.  Middle 
West  and  South  principally.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  the  year  5,709.  Mag¬ 
azine  cir.  294.  Total  6,003.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  during  year 
300  active.  266  inactive.  No.  of 
titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille  grade 
\y2.  Titles  1,007.  Volumes  2,376. 
Braille  grade  2.  Titles  7,  Volumes 
37.  Moon,  Titles  550.  Volumes  864. 
Braille  music.  Titles  29.  Volumes 
45.  No.  of  magazine  titles  not 
given.  Keeps  readers  informed  by 
embossed  supplements.  Secures  vol¬ 
unteer  readers.  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  is  looked  after. 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Extent  of  territory 
covered.  Northern  and  central  Ohio 
with  some  borrowers  outside  of  the 
state.  Circulation  for  year  (ending 
Dec.  31,  ’27)  11,742.  No.  of  readers 
using  library  during  the  year :  “Our 
re-registration  period  is  every  three 
years  and  we  have  516  borrowers.” 
No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
1)4.  Titles  688.  Volumes  1,903. 
Braille  2.  Titles  460.  Volumes  986. 
Moon,  Titles  369.  Volumes  774. 
Braille  music.  Titles  1,517.  Scores 
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13.  Volumes  3,663.  Magazines  18. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  printed 
lists.  Newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  and  by  the  actual  sending 
of  books.  Blind  people  very  quickly 
tell  their  friends  of  additions.  No. 
of  volumes  added  to  library  by 
transcribers  during  the  year.  17 
titles  and  105  volumes  have  been 
added.  New  developments  in  the 
year’s  work:  The  Chi  Omega  Soror¬ 
ity  has  pledged  itself  to  Braille  Car- 
hart  &  McGhee’s  poetry  anthology, 
“Through  Magic  Casements,”  in 
four  volumes. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Ohio  and  neighboring  states. 
Circulation  for  the  year,  general 
literature  2,276.  Textbooks  2,772. 
Total  5,048.  No.  of  readers  during 
the  year  269.  No.  of  titles  and  vols. 
in:  Braille  grade  1^.  Titles  335. 
Volumes  4,120.  Braille  grade  2. 
Titles  34.  Volumes  123.  Magazines 
circulated.  Titles  12.  Keeps  readers 
informed  of  additions  by  hand 
copied  braille  catalogs  and  also 
typewritten  catalogs  upon  request. 
No.  of  volumes  added  to  library  by 
transcribers  1.  In  new  developments 
during  the  year  the  library  reached 
its  capacity  and  New  York  Point 
was  discarded.  Remarks.  Since  the 
work  of  other  libraries  has  assumed 
such  proportions,  our  outside  cir¬ 
culation  is  small.  359  volumes  were 
sent  out  for  summer  reading. 

Library  Association  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Extent  of  territory.  Mul- 
tomah  County.  Circulation  for  year 
(ending  Dec.  31,  ’27)  339.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  during  year 
29.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 


Braille  grade  1^.  Titles  84.  Vols. 
167.  Braille  grade  2.  Volumes  1,234. 
Moon,  Titles  19.  Volumes  35. 
Keeps  readers  informed  occasionally 
with  typewritten  lists.  No.  of  vols. 
added  to  library  by  transcribers, 
5  titles,  18  vols. 

Oklahoma  Library  Commission, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Extent 
of  territory.  State  of  Oklahoma,  few 
borrowers  in  Kansas  and  Texas. 
Circulation  for  year  (ending  Dec. 
31,  ’27)  1,096.  No.  of  readers  371. 
No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
grade  134.  Titles  295.  Volumes 
1,176.  Braille  Grade  2.  Keeps 
readers  informed  by  sending  lists  of 
new  books  as  received. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.  Extent  of  territory.  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  with  also  a  few 
readers  outside  of  the  state.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  the  year  15,513.  Mag¬ 
azines  1,554.  Total  17,067.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  444.  No.  of 
titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille  grade 
134.  Titles  831.  Volumes  2,299. 
Braille  grade  2.  Titles  36.  Volumes 
339.  Moon,  Titles  561.  Volumes 
1,902.  (The  figures  for  the  Moon 
books  represent  the  combined  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Penna.  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society  and  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh).  Braille 
music.  Titles  69.  Keeps  readers  in¬ 
formed  by  printed  lists  of  each 
month’s  publications.  No.  of  vols. 
added  to  the  library  by  transcribers 
37.  In  the  new  developments  for  the 
year.  Supplied  students  in  the 
Western  Pennslyvania  School  for 
the  Blind  with  books  for  their  sup¬ 
plementary  reading.  A  volunteer 
reader  reads  to  a  group  of  girls 
every  Saturday  afternoon. 
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School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  United  States  and  Canada. 
Circulation  for  the  year  3,340.  No. 
of  readers  using  library  260.  No. 
of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
grade  Titles  609.  Volumes 

6,464.  Braille  grade  2.  Titles  57. 
Volumes  286.  Braille  music,  Vols. 
1,700.  No.  of  magazines  circulated 
8.  Keeps  readers  informed  by  read¬ 
ing  new  titles  to  the  pupils.  No.  of 
volumes  added  to  library  by  tran¬ 
scribers, in  all,  316  titles.  In  new 
developments  during  the  year,  re¬ 
ports  the  discarding  of  American 
Braille  books.  Volunteer  readers 
are  secured.  Red  Cross  Junior 
League  and  interested  friends  assist. 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covered.  Central  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S.,  where  the  same 
books  can  not  be  obtained  by  a 
nearer  library.  No  service  to  N.  Y., 
the  New  England  States,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  California  and  the 
Pacific  coast  district.  Circulation 
for  the  year  31,392.  No.  of  readers 
using  library  during  the  year  695. 
No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
grade  1J4.  Titles  571.  Volumes 
1,707.  Braille  grade  2.  Titles  194. 
Volumes  738.  Moon,  Titles  526. 
Volumes  4,688.  Braille  music,  Vols. 
74  pieces.  No.  of  magazines  cir¬ 
culated,  Volumes  31  braille,  3  Moon. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  type¬ 
written  mimeographed,  printed  lists 
American  Printing  House  catalog, 
Ziegler  lists.  Moon  magazine  lists 
and  the  Moon  catalog.  Five  vols. 
have  been  added  by  transcribers  in 
1927.  Volunteer  reading  is  procured 


for  students  from  the  Junior  League 
and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
New  developments  in  the  year  show 
the  removal  to  the  new  building, 
Logan  Square,  June  2,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jeanette  Freed,  Over¬ 
brook  graduate,  as  typist  and  assis¬ 
tant.  The  library  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  this  year  to  give  publicity 
to  the  work  for  the  Blind.  Remarks. 
A  suggestion  was  made  in  it  that  a 
trained  blind  young  woman  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  American  Library 
Association  at  headquarters. 

Utah  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Ogden,  Utah.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covered.  Utah,  Nevada,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Washington.  Circulation 
for  the  year  245.  No.  of  readers  us¬ 
ing  library  60.  No.  of  titles  and  vols. 
in:  Braille  grade  Ij^.  Titles  1,059. 
Volumes  1,845.  Grade  2.  Titles 
324.  Volumes  676.  Braille  music  for 
school  use  only.  Magazine  circulated 
7.  Keeps  readers  informed  by 
phone,  postcards  and  magazines.  As 
to  volunteer  reading,  the  club 
women  read  to  the  adult  blind  at 
the  city  library. 

Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Extent  of  territory. 
Washington  State.  Circulation  for 
the  year  4,445.  No.  of  readers  using 
library  during  the  year,  262  reg¬ 
istered  borrowers ;  not  all  were 
active  this  year.  No.  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  Braille  grade  1J4.  Titles 
324.  Volumes  676.  Braille  2.  Titles 
60.  Volumes  218.  Grade  2,  French. 
Titles  52.  Volumes  129.  Moon, 
Titles  108.  Volumes  389.  Mag¬ 
azines  circulated  7.  No.  of  volumes 
added  to  the  library  by  transcribers 
during  year  18.  An  informal  read¬ 
ing  class  is  held  in  the  library  once 
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a  week.  Junior  League  members  act 
as  volunteer  readers.  The  demand 
is  greatest  for  short  stories  and 
timely  current  event  articles. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  the  year  20,242.  No.  of 
borrowers  889.  No.  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  , Braille  grade  1^4. 
Titles  453.  Volumes  1,294.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  1,241.  Volumes 
4,962.  French  Braille,  Titles  279. 
Volumes  1,193.  Esperalnto,  Titles 
27.  ‘'  c’umes  29.  Spanish  braille. 
Titles  3.  Volumes  11.  German 
braille.  Titles  9.  Volumes  14.  Ital¬ 
ian  braille.  Titles  10.  Volumes  19. 
Moon,  Titles  340.  Volumes  1,192. 
Music  scores,  braille  2.  Titles  737. 
Magazines,  Titles  15. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  Embossed 

“The  Reader’s  Digest’’  is  to  be 
embossed  by  the  American  Printing 


House  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a 
monthly  publication  of  about  55  or 
60  ink  print  pages  containing  “An 
Article  a  Day  from  leading  maga¬ 
zines — each  article  of  enduring 
value  and  interest,  in  condensed, 
permanent  booklet  form.” 

The  Brailled  edition  will  begin 
with  the  September  number  and 
each  monthly  issue  will  contain 
about  230  to  240  pages  of  interpoint 
Braille,  well  bound,  at  the  remark¬ 
ably  low  price  of  $2.00  Jot  each 
issue  or  $20.00  a  year  (12  issues), 
postage  or  expressage  additional. 
These  volumes  will  have  perman¬ 
ent  value.  They  are  especially 
suited  for  the  older  students  and 
for  the  adult  blind. 

In  order  to  furnish  all  with  the 
number  of  copies  required,  schools, 
libraries  and  individuals  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  orders  now. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . . . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . . 

Business  Address  . . 

Residence  Address . . . . . . . . . . _ 

Contributing  . . $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  . $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  joa  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  aa  yon  offer  will  be 
rratefuUy  received. 

Membersbipi  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind”  for  one  year. 


Hand  Copied  Books 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  Braille,  grade  1J4,  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  January-June,  1928.  These  books  were  transcribed  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Bailey,  H.  C . Mr.  Fortune’s  Trials.  4v. 

Balzac,  Honore  De  . The  Country  Doctor.  7v. 

Barton,  Bruce  . The  Book  Nobody  Knows.  5v. 

Burnett,  F.  H . Sara  Crewe. 

Canfield,  Dorothy  . Her  Son’s  Wife.  9v. 

Capek,  Karel  . R.  U.  R.  (Rossum’s  Universal  Robots).  3v. 

Chadwick,  Charles  . The  Net.  2v. 

Clodd,  Edward . The  Childhood  of  the  World.  4v. 

Corad,  Joseph . Suspense.  7v. 

Crockett,  S.  R . The  Play-Actress.  2v. 

Dorsey,  G.  A . Why  We  Behave  like  Human  Beings.  14v. 

Durant,  Will  . The  Story  of  Philosophy.  17v. 

Emerson,  R.  W . Representative  Men.  4v. 

Everyday  Manners  for  American  Boys  and 
Girls,  published  by  the  Faculty  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  High  School.  2v. 

Frothingham,  E.  B . The  Turn  of  the  Road.  4v. 

Geister,  Edna  . The  Fun  Book.  4v. 

George,  E.  H . Beyond  the  Milky  Way. 

Glasgow,  Ellen  A.  G . The  Ancient  Law.  9v. 

Gogol,  N.  V . Taras  Bulba. 

Graham,  W.  A . The  Story  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  3v. 

Grey,  Zane  . Wildfire.  9v. 

Hodin,  S.  A . My  Life  as  an  Explorer.  ISv. 

Homer  . The  Odyssey,  tr.  by  G.  H.  Palmer.  9v. 

Hornaday,  W.  T . The  Minds  and  Manners  of  Wild  Animals.  8v. 

Hubbard,  Elbert  . Thomas  Paine. 

Johnston,  A.  F . In  the  Desert  of  Waiting. 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila  . The  End  61  the  House  of  Alard.  9v. 

Khayyam,  Omar . Rubaiyat. 

Kipling,  Rudyard  . Debits  and  Credits.  8v. 

Kobbec,  Gustav  . The  Story  of  the  Wagner  Operas.  5v. 

Lewis,  Sinclair  . Babbitt,  llv. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . Queer  Judson.  lOv. 

Lindbergh,  C.  A . “We.”  4v. 

Lippmann,  J.  M . Martha  By-the-Day.  4v. 

Loveman,  Leonora  . Revolt.  5v. 

Lsmde,  Francis  . The  Easy  Mark.  4v. 

Macaulay,  F.  C . The  Lady  and  Sada  San.  2v. 

Mackenzie,  J.  K . The  Story  of  a  Fortunate  Youth. 

Marshall,  Archibald  . Peter  Binney.  6v. 

Masefield,  John  . Right  Royal.  2v. 

Maurois,  Andre  . Ariel;  the  Life  of  Shelley.  6v, 

McNutt,  W.  S.  . . Lindbergh  Up. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent  . The  King’s  Henchman.  2v. 

Montague,  M.  P . The  Man  from  God’s  Country  and 

To  Will  To  Go. 

Nason,  L.  H . Chevrons.  8v. 

Oman,  Charles  . Caesar. 

Parry,  E.  A . What  the  Judge  Thought.  6v. 

Ritchie,  A.  I . From  Friend  to  Friend.  3v. 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B . The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  5v. 

Tomlinson,  E.  T . The  Story  of  General  Pershing.  4v. 

Tracy,  Louis  . The  Black  Cat.  5v. 

Train,  Arthur . The  Needle’s  Eye.  9v. 

Trevelyan,  G.  M . Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand,  llv. 

Viand,  Julian  . Disenchanted.  7v. 

Wallace,  M.  B . The  Thinning  of  the  Veil.  2v. 

Whitechurch,  V.  L . A  Bishop  out  of  Residence.  6v. 
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Additions  to  the  List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Library,  Lothrop  Branch,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Andrews,  M.  R.  S . His  Soul  Goes  Marching  On. 

Bailey,  Temple  . Blue  Windows. 

Banning,  M.  C . The  Women  of  the  Family. 

Broadway  . Dunning  and  Abbott. 

Brooks,  E.  S . True  story  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Brown  . My  Ditty  Bag. 

Gather,  Willa  . . My  Mortal  Enemy. 

Deeping,  Warwick  . Sorrell  and  Son. 

Erskine,  John . Galahad. 

Fisher . . . The  Brimming  Cup. 

Hurst,  Fannie  . Collection  of  Short  Stories. 

Lawrence,  T.  E . The  Revolt  in  the  Desert. 

Marriott,  J.  W . One  Act  Plays  of  Today. 

Minnigerode  . Martha  Washington. 

Moore . Jackson  and  His  Beloved  Rachel. 

Priestley,  J.  B . Talking. 

Roland  . Twin  Propellers. 

Sawyer  . This  Way  to  Christmas. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


VOL.  7,  NO.  2  SEPTEMBER,  1928 

The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 


Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and-a-Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  June,  1928. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

H.P.S.  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  3111  Euclid  Avenue,  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio. 

P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  739  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

W.T.B.T.S.  Watch  Tower  and  Bible  Tract  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  SEPTEMBER,  1928 

Baltzell,  W.  J.  A  Complete  History  of  Music.  9v.  1133p.  cl905.  $39.65.  Theo¬ 
dore  Presser  Co.  Phila.  A.P.H. 

Baynes,  E.  H.  Polaris.  97p.  cl922.  $3.40.  Macmillan  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Brown,  Abbie  F.  In  the  Days  of  Giants.  2v.  285p.  cl902.  $9.95.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Burgess,  T.  W.  Old  Mother  West  Wind.  2v.  130p.  cl910.  Full  spelling.  $4.55. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Burroughs,  John.  Wake  Robin.  2v.  336p.  cl913.  $7.50.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Byron,  Lord.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Pamp.  32p.  cl911.  $.80.  Chas.  E.  Merrill 
Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Chamberlain,  J.  F.  Home  and  World  Series.  How  We  Are  Clothed.  2v.  195p. 

cl923.  $6.80.  Macmillan.  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

....How  We  Travel.  2v.  220p.  cl924.  $7.70.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
....How  We  Are  Fed.  2v.  209p.  cl923.  $7.30.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

_ How  We  Are  Sheltered.  2v.  176p.  cl924.  $6.15.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth.  Cat  and  the  Captain.  40p.  cl927.  $1.85.  Macmillan  Co. 
N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Colum,  Padraic.  Adventures  of  Odysseus  and  The  Tale  of  Troy.  3v.  308p.  cl918. 

Full  spelling.  $10.80.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

DelaMare,  Walter.  Peacock  Pie.  87p.  Full  spelling.  $3.05.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Dootson,  Lily  Lee.  Riddle  Book  for  Silent  Reading.  99p.  cl925.  Full  spelling. 

$2.95.  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  The  Sign  of  the  Four.  2v.  260p.  cl894.  $3.00.  A.  L.  Burt  Co. 
H.M.P. 

Dryden,  J.  Alexander’s  Feast.  Pamp.  12p.  $.30.  Oxford  Univ.  Press.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Dunn,  Fannie  W.,  Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.  Everyday  Classics.  Primer. 

89p.  cl922.  Full  spelling.  $2.65.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....First  Reader.  2v.  124p.  cl922.  Full  spelling.  $4.35.  Macmillan.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

_ .Second  Reader.  2v.  169p.  cl922.  Full  spelling.  $5.90.  Macmillan.  N.  Y. 

A.P.H. 

....Third  Reader.  3v.  304p.  cl917.  $10.65.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Field,  Rachel.  Taxis  and  Toadstools.  77p.  cl926.  Full  spelling.  $2.70.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Fox,  J.,  Jr.  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  4v.  557p.  cl903.  $19.50.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
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Fuller,  Anna.  Literary  Courtship.  166p.  cl927.  $375.  D.  Appleton.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 
Fyleman,  Rose.  Fairies  and  Chimneys.  66p.  cl920.  Full  spelling.  $2.00!  Geo.  H. 
Doran.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gordon,  Emma  K.,  and  Stockard,  Marietta.  Gordon  Second  Reader.  2v.  196p. 

cl918.  $6.50.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gray,  T.  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Panip.  lip.  $.25.  A.P.H. 
Goldsmith.  History  of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes.  94p.  cl924.  $2.80.  Macmillan 
Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Grenfell,  W.  T.  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan.  64p.  cl909.  $2.25.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Grishina,  N.  F.  Peter-Pea.  49p.  cl926.  Full  spelling.  $1.70.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
&  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Hagopian,  George.  Poultry  Raising  as  an  Occupation  for  the  Blind.  19p.  Pub. 

1927.  Proceedings  of  Twelfth  Convention,  A.A.W.B.  $.30.  H.M.P. 

Hardy,  Marjorie.  Wag  and  Puff — A  Primer.  80p.  cl926.  Full  spelling.  $2.40. 
Wheeler  Pub.  Co.  Chicago.  A.P.H. 

Harris,  C.  A.  Fifty  questions  and  answers  pertaining  to  the  nomination  and  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  22p. 
Pocket  size.  cl924.  $.20.  Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.  H.M.P. 

Hill,  E.  T.  On  the  Trail  of  Washington.  2v.  301p.  cl910.  $10.55.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Hom-Shields.  Silent  Reading  Flash  Cards.  534  cards,  full  spelling.  cl923.  $7.50. 
Ginn  &  Co.  H.M.P. 

Joan,  Natalie.  Cozy-Time  Tales.  78p.  Full  spelling.  $2.75.  Thos.  Nelson  8i  Sons. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Lefevere,  Felicite  (retold  by).  Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  Little  Red  Hen.  Pamp. 

22p.  Full  spelling.  $.55.  Macrae  Smith  &  Co.  Phila.  A.P.H. 

Marquis,  T.  G.  The  King’s  Wish.  2v.  226p.  cl 924.  $7.90.  The  Ryerson  Press. 
Toronto.  A.P.H. 

Miller,  Russell  King.  Musical  Terms  in  Everyday  Use.  40p.  $1.20.  A.P.H. 
Montgomery,  L.  M.  Anne  of  Avonlea.  4v.  547p.  cl909.  $20.25.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.  Boston.  P.P.S. 

Morley,  Christopher.  I  Know  a  Secret.  242p.  cl927.  $.25.  Doubleday  Page  & 
Co.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Mulock,  Miss.  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  143p.  Full  spelling.  $5.00.  Harper  & 
Bros.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Nelson.  Bible  Stories  for  Young  People.  162p.  $3.25.  Nelson.  London.  U.B.P. 
Perkins,  Lucy  F.  The  Japanese  Twins.  143p.  cl912.  Full  spelling.  $5.00. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....The  Irish  Twins.  2v.  158p.  cl913.  Full  spelling.  $5.55.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  N.  Y.  A.  P.  H. 

_ The  Eskimo  Twins.  2v.  157p.  cl914.  Full  spelling.  $5.50.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Poole,  Ernest.  The  Harbor.  7v.  695p.  cl915.  $31.44.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  H.P.S. 
Rickert,  Edith.  The  Bojabi  Tree.  40p.  cl923.  Full  spelling.  $1.20.  Doubleday 
Page  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Rutherford,  J.  F.  Where  Are  the  Dead?  88p.  cl927.  $1.00.  Watch  Tower  Bible 
&  Tract  Society.  Logansport,  Indiana.  W.T.B.T.S. 

Sherman.  James  Woodward.  The  Gay  Kitchen.  103p.  cl925.  Full  spelling.  $1.25. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  H.  M.  P. 

Skinner,  Eleanor  L.,  and  Ada  M,  Nursery  Tales  From  Many  Lands.  2v.  139p. 

cl917.  Full  spelling.  $4.85.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
Sublette,  C.  M.  The  Scarlet  Cockerel.  3v.  441p.  cl925.  $15.45.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Sugimoto,  Estu  InagakL  A  Daughter  of  Samurai.  5v.  534p.  cl926.  $21.34. 
Doubleday.  H.P.S. 

Suhrie,  Ambrose  L.,  and  Gee,  Myrtle  Garrison.  Story-Folk.  First  Book.  57p.  cl925. 

Full  spelling.  $.80.  World  Book  Co.  H.M.P. 

Tappan,  Eva  March,  (translated  by).  Golden  Goose  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  2v. 

236p.  cl905.  Full  spelling.  $8.26.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  A.P.H, 

Tyler,  Anna  Cogswell.  Twenty-four  Unusual  Stories.  Part  1.  124p.  cl921.  $1.85. 
Harcourt  Brace.  U.B.P.  . 

_ Greek  Legends.  40p.  cl921.  $2.00.  Harcourt  Brace.  U.B.P, 

Wilkins,  Mary  E.  Young  Lucretia.  2v.  211p.  cl920.  $4.00.  Harper  &  Bros. 
N.  Y.  H.P.S. 

Wbodbum,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  J.  Introduction  to  American  History.  3v.  444p. 

cl916.  $15.55.  Longmans  Green  &  Co.  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

Wright,  Harold  BelL  God  and  the  Grocery  Man.  3v.  486p.  cl927,  $10.50.  D. 
Appleton  &  (3o.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 
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